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A CHILD OF THE JAGO 


.... Woe unto the foolish prophets, that follow their own spirit, and have 
Because, even because they have seduced my people, 
saying, Peace ; and there was no peace ; and one built up a wall, and lo, others 
daubed it with untempered mortar. Say unto them which daub it with untempered 
mortar that it shall fall: there shall be an overflowing shower; and ye, O great 
hailstones, shall fall ; and a stormy wind shall rend it. Lo, when the wall is fallen, 
shall it not be said unto you, Where is the daubing wherewith ye have daubed 
it ?—Ezekiel xiii, 3... . 10-12. 


IV. 


HEN Dicky Perrott came running into Jago Row with the 

\U Bishop’s watch in his pocket, another boy punched a fist at 
him, and at the time Dicky was at a loss to guess the cause— 

unless it were a simple caprice—but stayed neither to inquire nor to 
retaliate. The fact was that the Ranns and the Learys were coming 
out, fighting was in the air, and the small boy, meeting another a trifle 
smaller, punched on general principles. The Ranns and the Learys, 
ever at war or in guarded armistice, were the great rival families—the 
Montagues and the Capulets—of the Old Jago. The Learys indeed, 
scarce pretended to rivalry—rather to factious: opposition. For the 
Ranns gloried in the style and title of the “Royal Family,” and 
dominated the Jago; but there were mighty fighters, men and women, 
among the Learys, and when a combat arose it was a hard one and 
an animated. The two families ramified throughout the Jago; and 
under the Rann standard, whether by kin or by custom, were the 
Gullens, the Fishers, the Spicers, and the Walshes ; while in the Leary 
train came Dawsons, Greens, and Harnwells. So that near all the 
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Jago was wont to be on one side or the other, and any of the Jago 
which was not, was apt to be the worse for it ; for the Ranns drubbed 
all them that were not of their faction in the most thorough and most 
workmanlike manner, and the Learys held by the same practice ; so 
that neutrality meant double drubbing. But when the Ranns and 
Learys combined, and the old Jago issued forth in its entire might 
against Dove Lane, then the battle was one to go miles to see. 

This, however, was but a Rann and Leary fight ; and it was but in 
its early stages when Dicky Perrott, emerging from Jerry Gullen’s back 
yard, made for Shoreditch High Street by way of the “ Posties ”—the 
passage with posts at the end of Old Jago Street. His purpose was to 
snatch a handful of hay from some passing waggon, or of mixed fodder 
from some unguarded nosebag, wherewith to reward the sympathy of 
Jerry Gullen’s canary. But by the “ Posties,” at the Edge Lane corner, 
Tommy Rann, capless, and with a purple bump on his forehead, came 
flying into his arms, breathless, exultant, a babbling braggart. He had 
fought Johnny Leary and Joe Dawson, he said, one after the other, and 
pretty nigh broke Johnny Leary’s blasted neck ; and Joe Dawson’s big 
brother was after him now with a bleed’n’ shovel. So the two children 
ran on together, and sought the seclusion of their own back yard ; 
where the story of Johnny Rann’s prowess, with scowls and the 
pounding of imaginary foes, and the story of the Bishop’s watch, 
with suppressions and improvements, mingled and contended in the 
thickening dusk. And Jerry Gullen’s canary went forgotten and 
unrequited. 

That night fighting was sporadic and desultory in the Jago. Bob 
the Bender was reported to have a smashed nose, and Sam Cash had 
his head bandaged at the hospital. At the Bag of Nails in Edge 
Lane, Snob Spicer was knocked out of knowledge with a quart pot, and 
Cocko Harnwell’s missis had a piece bitten off of one ear. As the night 
wore on, taunts and defiances were bandied from window to door, and 
from door to window, between those who intended to begin fighting 
to-morrow ; and shouts from divers corners gave notice of isolated 
scuffles. Once a succession of piercing screams seemed to betoken that 
Sally Green had begun. There was a note in the screams of Sally 
Green’s opposites which the Jago had learned to recognise. Sally 
Green, though of the weaker faction, was the female champion of the 
Old Jago: an eminence won and kept by fighting tactics peculiar to 
herself. For it was her way, reserving teeth and nails, to wrestle 
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closely with her antagonist, throw her by a dexterous twist on her 
face, and fall on her, instantly seizing the victim’s nape in hef teeth, 
gnawing and worrying. The sufferer’s screams were audible afar, and 
beyond their invariable eccentricity of quality—a quality vaguely 
suggestive of dire surprise—they had a mechanical persistence, a pump- 
like regularity, that distinguished them, in the accustomed ear, from 
other screams. 

Josh Perrott had not been home all the evening: probably the 
Bishop’s watch was in course of transmutation into beer. Dicky, stiff 
and domestically inclined, nursed Looey and listened to the noises 
without till he fell asleep, in hopeful anticipation of the morrow. For 
Tommy Rann had promised him half of a broken iron railing where- 
with to fight the Learys. 


. A 


Sleep in the Jago was at best a thing of intermission, for reasons— 
reasons of multitude—already denoted ; nevertheless Dicky slept well 
enough to be unconscious of his father’s home-coming. In the morning, 
however, there lay Josh Perrott, snoring thunderously on the floor, pie- 
bald with road-dust. This was not a morning whereon father would 
want breakfast—that was plain: he would wake thirsty and savage. So 
Dicky made sure of a crust from the cupboard, and betook himself in 
search of Tommy Rann. As to washing, he was never especially fond 
of it, and in any case there were fifty excellent excuses for neglect. 
The only water was that from the little tap in the back yard. The 
little tap was usually out of order, or had been stolen bodily by a tenant ; 
and if it were not, there was no basin there, nor any soap, nor towel ; 
and anything savouring of moderate cleanliness was resented in the 
Jago as an assumption of superiority. 


Fighting began early, fast and furious. The Ranns got together: 


soon, and hunted the Learys up and down, and attacked them in their 
houses: the Learys’ chances only coming when straggling Ranns were 
cut off from the main body. The weapons in use, as was customary, 
rose in effectiveness by a_ swiftly ascending scale. The Learys, 
assailed with sticks, replied with sticks torn from old packing-cases, 
with protruding nails. The two sides bethought them of coshes 
simultaneously, and such as had no coshes—very few—had pokers and 
iron railings. Ginger Stagg, at bay in his passage, laid open Pud 
Palmer’s cheek with a chisel ; and, knives thus happily legitimised with 
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the least possible preliminary form, everybody was free to lay hold of 
whatever came handy. 

In Old Jago Street, half way between Jago Court and Edge Lane,’ 
stood the Feathers, the grimiest and vilest of the four public-houses 
in the Jago. Into the Feathers some dozen Learys were driven, and 
for a while they held the inner bar and the tap-room against the Ranns, 
who swarmed after them, chairs, bottles, and pewter pots flying thick, 
while Mother Gapp, the landlady, hung hysterical on the beer-pulls in 
the bar, supplicating and blubbering aloud. Then a partition came 
down with a crash, bringing shelves and many glasses with it, and the 
Ranns rushed over the ruin, beating the Learys down, jumping on 
them, heaving them through the back windows. Having thus cleared 
the house of the intruding enemy, the Ranns demanded recompense of 
liquor, and took it, dragging handles off beer-engines, seizing bottles, 
breaking into the cellar, and driving in bungs. Nobody better than 
Mother Gapp could quell an ordinary bar riot—even to knocking a man 
down with a pot; but she knew better than to attempt interference 
now. Nothing could have made her swoon, but she sat limp and 
helpless, weeping and blaspheming. 

The Ranns cleared off, every man with a bottle or so, and 
scattered, and this for a while was their undoing. For the Learys 
rallied and hunted the Ranns in their turn: a crowd of eighty or a 
hundred sweeping the Jago from Honey Lane to Meakin Street. Then 
they swung back through Edge Lane to Old Jago Street, and made for 
Jerry Gullen’s—a house full of Ranns. Jerry Gullen, Bill Rann, and the 
rest took refuge in the upper floors and barricaded the stairs. Below, 
the Learys broke windows and ravaged the rooms, smashing whatsoever 
of furniture was to be found. Above, Pip Walsh, who affected horti- 
culture on his window-sill, hurled down flower-pots. On the stairs, 
Billy Leary, scaling the barricade, was flung from top to bottom, and 
had to be carried home. And then Pip Walsh’s missis scattered the 
besiegers on the pavement below with a kettleful of boiling water. 

There was a sudden sortie of Ranns from Jago Court, but it 
profited nothing; for the party was small, and, its advent being 
unexpected, there was a lack of prompt co-operation from the house. 
The Learys held the field. 

Down the middle of Old Jago Street came Sally Green: red faced, 
stripped to the waist, dancing, hoarse, and triumphant. Nail-scores 
wide as the finger striped her back, her face, and her throat, and she 
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had a black eye; but in one great hand she dangled a long bunch of 
clotted hair, as she whooped defiance to the Jago. It was a trophy 
newly rent from the scalp of Norah Walsh, champion of the Rann 
womankind, who had crawled away to hide her blighted head, and be 
restored with gin. None answered Sally’s challenge, and, staying 
but to fling a brickbat at Pip Walsh’s window, she carried her dance 
and her trophy into Edge Lane. 

The scrimmage on Jerry Gullen’s stairs was thundering anew, and 
parties of Learys were making for other houses in the street, when there 
came a volley of yells from Jago Row, heralding a scudding mob of 
Ranns. The defeated sortie-party from Jago Court, driven back, had 
gained New Jago Street by way of the house-passages behind the 
Court, and set to gathering the scattered faction. Now the Ranns 
came, drunk, semi-drunk, and otherwise, and the Learys, leaving Jerry 
Gullen’s, rushed to meet them. There was a great shock, hats flew, 
sticks and heads made a wooden rattle, and instantly the two mobs 
were broken into an uproarious confusion of tangled groups, howling 
and grappling. Here a mian crawled into a passage to nurse a broken 
head ; there a knot gathered to kick a sprawling foe. So the fight 
thinned out and spread, resolving into many independent combats, with 
concerted rushes of less and less frequency, till once again all through 
the Jago each fought for his own hand. Kiddo Cook, always humorous, 
ran hilariously through the streets, brandishing a long roll of twisted 
paper, wherewith he smacked the heads of Learys, all and sundry, 
who realised too late that the paper was twisted round a lodging-house 
poker. 

Now, of the few neutral Jagos: most lay low. Josh Perrott, 
however, hard as nails and respected for it, feared neither Rann 
nor Leary, and, leaving a little money with his missis, carried his 
morning mouth in search of beer. Pigeony Poll, harlot and outcast, 
despised for that she neither fought nor kept a cosh-carrier, like a 
respectable married woman, slunk and trembled in corners and yards, 
and wept at the sight of bleeding heads. As for old Beveridge, the 
affair so grossly excited him that he neglected business (he cadged and 
wrote begging screeves) and stayed in the Jago, where he strode wildly 
about the streets, lank and rusty, stabbing the air with a carving knife, 
and incoherently defying “all the lot” to come near him. Nobody 
did. 

Dicky Perrott and Tommy Rann found a snug fastness in Jago Row. 
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For there was a fence with a loose board, which, pushed aside, revealed 
a hole where-through a very small boy might squeeze ; and within were . 
stored many barrows and shallows, mostly broken, and of these one, tilted 
forward and bottom up, made a hut or den, screened about with fence 
and barrows. Here they hid while the Learys swept the Jago, and 
hence they issued from time to time to pound such youngsters of the 
other side as might come in sight. The bits of iron railing made 
imposing weapons, but were a trifle too big and heavy for rapid use in 
their puny hands. Still, Dicky managed to double up little Billy Leary 
with a timely lunge in the stomach, and Tommy Rann made Bobby 
Harnwell’s nose bleed very satisfactorily. On the other hand, the bump 
on Tommy Rann’s forehead was widened by the visitation of a stick, 
and Dicky Perrott sustained a very hopeful punch in the eye, which he 
cherished enthusiastically with a view to an honourable blackness. In 
the snuggery intervals they explained their prowess one to another, and 
Dicky alluded to his intention, when he was a man, to buy a very long 
sword wherewith to cut off the Learys’ heads: Tommy Rann inclining, 
however, to a gun, with which one might also shoot birds. 

The battle flagged a little toward mid-day, but waxed lively again 
as the afternoon began. It was then that Dicky Perrott, venturing 
some way from the retreat, found himself in a scrimmage, and a man 
snatched away his piece of iron and floored a Leary with it. Gratifying 
as was the distinction of aiding in the exploit, Dicky mourned the loss 
of the weapon almost unto tears, and Tommy Rann would not go turn- 
about with the other, but kept it wholly for himself; so Dicky was fain 
to hunt sorrowfully for a mere stick. Even a disengaged stick was not 
easy to find just then. So Dicky, emerging from the Jago, tried 
Meakin Street, where there were shops, but unsuccessfully, and so came 
round by Luck Row, a narrow way from Meakin Street, by Walker’s 
cook-shop, up through the Jago. 

Dicky’s mother, left with the baby, fastened the door as well as she 
might, and trembled. Indeed, she had reason. The time of Josh 
Perrott’s return was a matter of doubt, but when he did come he would 
want something to eat ; it was for that he had left the money. But 
Dicky was out, and there was nothing in the cupboard. From the 
window she saw divers fights in Jago Court; and a man lay for near 
two hours on the stones with a cut on his temple. As for herself, she 
was no favourite in the neighbourhood at any time. For one thing, her 
husband did not carry the cosh. Then she was an alien who had never 
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entirely fallen into Jago ways ; she had soon grown sluttish and dirty, 
but she was never drunk, she never quarrelled, she did not gossip freely. 
Also her husband beat her but rarely, and then not with a chair or 
a poker. Justly irritated by such superiorities as these, the women of 
the Jago were ill-disposed to brook another: which was, that Hannah 
Perrott had been married in church. For these reasons she was timid 
at the most peaceful of times, but now, with Ranns and Learys on the 
war-path, and herself obnoxious to both, she trembled. She wished 
Dicky would come and do her errand. But there was no sign of him, 
and mid-day wore into afternoon. It was late for Josh as it was, and 
he would be sure to come home irritable: it was his way when a bad 
head from overnight struggled with morning beer. If he found nothing 
to eat there would be trouble. So she resolved to go herself. There 
was a lull in the outer din, and what there was seemed to come from 
the farther parts of Honey Lane and Jago Row. ° She would slip across 
by Luck Row to Meakin Street and be back in five minutes. She 
took up little Looey and went. 

And as Dicky, stickless, turned into Luck Row, there arose a loud 
shriek and then another, and then in a changed voice a succession 
of long screams, with a regular breath-pause. Sally Green again! He 
ran, turned into Old Jago Street, and saw. 

Sprawled on her face in the foul road lay a writhing woman and 
screamed ; while squeezed under her arm was a baby with mud in its 
eyes and a cut cheek, crying weakly ; and spread over all, clutching her 
prey by hair and wrist, Sally Green hung on the nape like a terrier, 
jaws clenched, head shaking. In an instant he had flung himself on 
Sally Green, kicking, striking, biting, and crying, for he had seen his 
mother and Looey. The kicks wasted themselves among the woman’s 
petticoats, and the blows were feeble ; but the sharp teeth were meeting 
in the shoulder-flesh, when help came. 

Norah Walsh, vanquished champion, now somewhat recovered, 
looked from a window, saw her enemy vulnerable, and ran out, armed 
with a bottle. She stopped at the kerb to knock the bottom off the 
bottle, and then, with an exultant shout, seized Sally Green by the hair 
and stabbed her about the face with the jagged points. Blinded with 
blood, Sally released her hold on Mrs. Perrott and rolled on her back, 
struggling fiercely; but to no end, for Norah Walsh, kneeling on her 
breast, stabbed and stabbed again, till pieces of the bottle broke away. 
Sally’s yells and plunges ceased, and a man pulled Norah off. On him 
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she turned, and he was fain to run, while certain Learys found a truck 
which might carry Sally to the hospital. 

Hannah Perrott, was gone indoors, hysterical and helpless. She had 
scarce crossed the street on her errand when she had met Sally Green, 
in quest of female Ranns. Mrs. Perrott was not a Rann, but she was not 
a Leary, so it came to the same thing. Moreover, there was her general 
obnoxiousness, She had tried to run, but that was useless; and now,: 
sobbing and bleeding, she was merely conscious of being gently led, 
almost carried, indoors and upstairs. She was laid back on the bed, and 
somebody loosened her hair and wiped her face and neck, giving her 
hoarse, comforting words. Then she saw the face—scared though 
coarse and pitted, and red about the eyes—that bent over her. It was 
Pigeony Poll’s. 

Dicky had followed her in, no longer the hero of the Jago Row 
retreat, but his face tearful and distorted, carrying the baby in his 
arms, and wiping the mud from her poor eyes. Now he sat on the 
little box and continued his ministrations, with fear in his looks as he 
glanced at his mother on the bed. 

Without, the fight rallied once more. The Learys ran to avenge 
Sally Green, and the Ranns met them with a will. Down by the Bag 
of Nails a party of Ranns was driven between the posts and through 
the gut into Shoreditch High Street, where a stand was made until 
Fag Dawson dropped, with a shoemaker’s knife sticking under his arm- 
pit. Then the Ranns left, with most of the Learys after them, and 
Fag Dawson was carried to a chemist’s by the police, never to floor a 
Rann again. For he was chived in the left lung. 

Thus the fight ended. For a faction fight in the Jago, with a few 
broken heads and ribs and an odd knife wound here and there—even 
with a death in the hospital from kicks or what not—was all very well ; 
but when it came to homicide in the open High Street, the police drew 
the line, and entered the Jago in force. Ordinarily, a peep now and 
again from a couple of policemen between the “ Posties” was all the 
supervision the Jago had, although three policemen had been seen to 
walk the length of Old Jago Street together, and there were raids in 
force for special captures. There was a raid in force now, and the 
turmoil ceased. Nothing would have pleased both Ranns and Learys 
better than to knock over two or three policemen, for kicking-practice ; 
but there were too many for the sport, and for hours they patrolled 
the Jago’s closest passages. Of course nobody knew who chived Fag 
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Dawson. No inquiring policeman ever found anybody in the Old Jago 
who knew anything, even to the harm of his bitterest foe. It was the 
sole commandment that ran there :—“ Thou shalt not nark.” 

That night it was known that there would be a fight between Josh 
Perrott and Billy Leary, once the latter grew well. For Josh Perrott 
came home, saw his wife, and turned Rann on the spot. But for the 
police in the Jago that night, there would have been many a sore head, 
if no worse, among the Learys, by visitation of Josh Perrott. Sally 
Green’s husband had fled years ago, and Billy Leary, her brother, was 
the obvious mark for Josh’s vengeance. He was near as eminent a 
fighter among the men as his sister among the women, and a charming 
scrap was anticipated. It would come off, of course, in Jago Court one 
Sunday morning, as all fights of distinction did ; and perhaps somebody 
in the High Mob would put up stakes. 


VI. 


In the morning the police still held the Jago. Their presence 
embarrassed many, but ‘none more than Dicky Perrott, who would 
always take a turning, or walk the other way, at sight of a policeman. 
Dicky got out of Old Jago Street early, and betook him to Meakin 


Street, where there were chandlers’ shops with sugar in their windows, 
and cook-shops with pudding. He designed working through by these 
to Shoreditch High Street, there to crown his solace by contemplation 
of the cake-shop. But, as he neared Weech’s coffee-shop, scarce half 
through Meakin Street, there stood Weech himself at the door, grinning 
and nodding affably, and beckoning him. He was a pleasant man, this 
Mr. Aaron Weech, who sang hymns aloud in the back parlour, and 


hummed the tunes in the shop: a prosperous, white-aproned, whiskered, 
half-bald, smirking tradesman, who bent and spoke amiably to boys, 
looking sharply in their eyes, but talked to a man mostly with his gaze 
on the man’s waistcoat. 

Indeed, there seemed to be something about Mr. Aaron Weech 
especially attractive to youth. Nearly all his customers were boys and 
girls, though not boys and girls who looked likely to pay a great deal in 
the way of refreshment, much as they took. But he was ever indulgent, 
and at all times accessible to his young clients. Even on Sunday 
(though, of course, his shutters were kept rigidly up on the Day of 
Rest) a particular tap would bring him hot-foot to the door: not to sell 
coffee, for Mr. Weech was no Sabbath-breaker. 
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Now he stood at his door, and invited Dicky with nods and becks. 
Dicky, ali wondering, and alert to dodge in case the thing were a mcre 
device to bring him within striking distance, went. 

“W’y, Dicky Perrott,” quoth Mr. Weech in a tone of genial surprise, 
“T b’lieve you could drink a cup o’ cawfy !” 

Dicky, wondering how Mr. Weech had learnt his name, believed he 
could. “ An’ eat a slice o’ cake too, I'll be bound,” Mr. Weech added. 
Dicky’s glance leapt. Yes, he could eat a slice of cake too. “Ah, I 
knew it,” said Mr. Weech, triumphantly; “I can always tell.” He 
rubbed Dicky’s cap about his head, and drew him into the shop, at 
this hour bare of customers. At the innermost compartment they 
stopped, and Mr. Weech, with a gentle pressure on the shoulders, seated 
Dicky at the table. Also, he brought the coffee, and not a single slice 
of cake, but two. True, it was not cake of Elevation Mission quality, 
nor was it so good as that shown at the shop in High Street: it was 
of a browner, dumpier, harder nature, and the currants were gritty and 
few. But cake it was, and to consider it critically were unworthy. 
Dicky bolted it with less comfort than he might, for Mr. Weech watched 
him keenly across the table. And, indeed, from some queer cause, he 
felt an odd impulse to cry. It was the first time that he had ever been 
given anything, kindly and ungrudgingly. 

He swallowed the last crumb, washed it down with the dregs of his 
cup, and looked sheepishly across at Mr. Weech. 

“Goes down awright, don’t it?” that benefactor remarked. “Ah, I 
like to see you enjoyin’ of yerself. I’m very fond o’ you young ’uns: 
’specially clever ’uns like you.” 

Dicky had never been called clever before, so far as he could 
recollect, and he wondered at it now. Mr. Weech, leaning back, 
contemplated him smilingly for some seconds, and then proceeded. 
“Yus,” he said, “you're the sort o’ boy as can ’ave cawfy an’ cake 
w’enever you want it, you are.” 

Dicky wondered more, and his face said as much. “ You know,” 
Mr. Weech pursued, winking amain, grinning and nodding, “that 
was a fine watch you found the other day. Y’ought to ’a’ brought 
it to me.” 

Dicky was alarmed. How did Mr. Weech learn about the watch? 
Perhaps he was a friend of the funny old man who lost it. Dicky half 
rose, but his affable patron leaned across and pushed him back on the 
seat. “You needn’t be frightened,” he said. “I ain’t goin’ to say 
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nothink to nobody. But I know all about it, mind, an’ I could if I 
liked. You found the watch, an’ it was a red ’un, on a bit of ribbin. 
Well, then you went and took it ’ome, like a little fool. Wot does yer 
father do? W’y ’e ups an’ lathers you with ’is belt, an ’e keeps the 
watch ’isself. That’s all you git for yer pains. See—I know all about 
it.” And Mr. Weech gazed on Dicky Perrott with a fixed grin. 

“Oo toldjer ?” Dicky managed to ask at last. 

“ Ah!”—this with a great emphasis and a tapping of the forefinger 
beside the nose—“I don’t want much tellin’: it ain’t much as goes on 
’ereabout I don’t know of. Never mind ’ow. P’raps I got a little bird 
as wispers—p’raps I do it some other way. Any’ow I know. It 
ain’t no good any boy tryin’ to do somethink unbeknownst to me, 
mindjer.” 

Mr. Weech’s head lay aside, his grin widened, his glance was side- 
long, his forefinger pointed from his temple over Dicky’s head, and 
altogether he looked so very knowing that Dicky shuffled in his seat. 
By what mysterious means was this new-found friend so well informed ? 
The doubt troubled him, for Dicky knew nothing of Mr. Aaron Weech’s 
conversation, an hour before, with Tommy Rann. 

“But it’s awright, bless yer,’ Mr. Weech went on presently. 
“Nobody’s none the wuss for me knowin’ about ’em Well, 
we was a-talkin’ about the watch, wasn’t we? All you got after sich 
a lot o’ trouble was a woppin’ with a belt. That was too bad.” 
Mr. Weech’s voice was piteous and sympathetic. “ After you a-findin’ 
sich a nice watch—a red ’un an’ all !—you gits nothink for yerself but a 
beltin’. Never mind, you’l! do better next time—I’ll take care o’ that. 
I don’t like to see a clever boy put upon. You go an’ find another, or 
somethink else—anythink good—an’ then you bring it ’ere.” 

Mr. Weech’s friendly sympathy extinguished Dicky’s doubt. “I 
didn’t find it,” he said, shy but proud. “ It was a click—I sneaked it.” 

“Eh?” ejaculated Mr. Weech, a sudden picture of blank incom- 
prehension. “Eh? What? Click? Wot’saclick? Sneaked? Wot'’s 
that? I dunno nothink about no talk o’ that sort, an’ I don’t want to. 
It’s my belief it means somethink wrong—but I dunno, an’ I don’t want 
to. Ear that? Eh? Don’t let me ’ave no more o’ that, or you’d better 
not come near me agin. If you fd somcethink, awright : you come to me 
an’ I'll give ye somethink for it, if it’s any good. It ain’t no business of 
anybody’s where you find it, o’ course, an’ I don’t want to know. But 
clicks and sneaks—them’s Greek to me, an’ I don’t want to learn ’em. 
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Unnerstand that? Nice talk to respectable people, with yer clicks an’ 
sneaks !” 

Dicky blushed a little, and felt very guilty without in the least 
understanding the offence. But Mr. Weech’s virtuous indignation 
subsided as quickly as it had arisen, and he went on as amiably as ever. 
“When you find anythink,” he said, “jist like you found that watch, 
don’t tell nobody, an’ don’t let nobody see it. Bring it ’ere quiet, when 
there ain’t any p’liceman in the street, an’ come right through to the 
back o’ the shop, an’ say, ‘I come to clean the knives.’ Unnerstand ? 
‘I come to clean the knives.’ There ain’t no knives to clean—it’s on’y a 
way o’ tellin’ me you got somethink without other people knowin’. 
An’ then I'll give you somethink for it—money p’raps, or p’raps cake 
or wot not. Don’t forgit. ‘I come to clean the knives.’ See?” 

Yes, Dicky understood perfectly ; and Dicky saw a new world of 
dazzling delights. Cake—limitless cake, coffee, and the like whenever 
he might feel moved thereunto; but more than all, money—actual 
money. Good broad pennies, perhaps whole shillings—perhaps even 
more still: money to buy bullock’s liver for dinner, or tripe, or what 
you fancied: saveloys, baked potatoes from the can on cold nights, a 
little cart to wheel Looey in, a boat from a toy shop with sails! 

“ There's no end o’ things to be found all over the place, an’ a sharp 
boy like you can find ’em every day. If you don’t find ’em, some one 
else will; there’s plenty on ’em about on the look-out, an’ you got jist 
as much right as them. On’y mind!”—Mr. Weech was suddenly stern 
and serious, and his forefinger was raised impressively—“ you know you 
can’t do anythink without I know, an’ if you say a word—if you say a 
word,” his fist came on the table with a bang, “somethink ’ll happen to 
you. Somethink bad.” And Mr. Weech rose, and was pleasant again, 
though businesslike. “ Now you just go an’ find somethink,” he said. 
“Look sharp about it, an’ don’t go an’ git in trouble. The cawfy’s a 
penny, an’ the cake’s a penny—ought prop’ly to be tuppence, but say 
a penny this time. That’s tuppence you owe me, an’ you better bring 
somethink an’ pay it off quick. So go along.” 

This was an unforeseen tag to the entertainment. For the first time 
in his life Dicky was in debt. It was a little disappointing to find the 
coffee and cake no gift after all: though, indeed, it now seemed foolish 
to have supposed they were ; for in Dicky Perrott’s world people did not 
give things away—that were the act of a fool. Thus Dicky, with his 
hands in his broken pockets, and thought in his small face, whereon still 
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stood the muddy streaks of yesterday’s tears, trudged out of Mr. Aaron 
Weech’s shop-door, and along Meakin Street. Now he was beginning 
the world seriously, and must face the fact. Truly the world had been 
serious enough for him hitherto, but that he knew not. Now he was 
of an age when most boys were thieving for themselves, and he owed 
money like a man. True it was, as Mr. Weech had said, that everybody 
—the whole Jago—was on the look-out for himself. Plainly he must 
take his share, lest it fall to others. As to the old gentleman’s watch, 
he had but been beforehand. Through foolish ingenuousness he had 
lost it, and his father had got it, who could so much more easily steal 
one for himself; for he was a strong man, and had but to knock over 
another man at any night-time. Nobody should hear of future clicks 
but Mr. Weech. Each for himself? Come, he must open his eyes. 


VII. 


There was no chance all along Meakin Street. The chandlers and 
the keepers of cook-shops knew their neighbourhood too well to leave 
articles unguarded. Soon Dicky reached Shoreditch High Street. 
There things were a little more favourable. There were shops, as he 
well remembered, where goods were sometimes exhibited at the doors 
and outside the windows ; but to-day there seemed to be no chance of 
the sort. As for the people, he was too short to try pockets, and indeed 
the High Street rarely gave passage to a more unpromising lot. More- 
over, from robbery from the person he knew he must abstain, except 
for such uncommon opportunities as that of the Bishop’s watch, for 
some years yet. 

He hung about the doors and windows of shop after shop, hoping 
for a temporary absence of the shop-keepver, which might leave some- 
thing snatchable. But he hoped in vain. From most shops he was 
driven away, for the Shoreditch trader is not slow to judge the purpose 
of a loitering boy. So he passed nearly two hours: when at last he 
saw his chance. It came in an advantageous part of High Street, 
not far from the “ Posties,” though on the opposite side of the way. 
A nurse-girl had left a perambulator at a shop door, while she bought 
inside, and on the perambulator lay loose a little skin rug, from under 
which a little fat leg stuck and waved aloft. Dicky set his back to 
the shop, and sidled to within reach of the perambulator. But it 
chanced that at this moment the nurse-girl stepped to the door, and 
she made a snatch at his arm as he lifted the rug. This he dropped 
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at once, and was swinging leisurely away (for he despised the chase 
of any nurse-girl), when a man took him suddenly by the shoulder. 
Quick as a weasel Dicky ducked under the man’s arm, pulled his 
shoulder clear, dropped forward and rested an instant on the tips of 
his fingers to avoid the catch of the other hand, and shot out into the 
road. The man tried to follow, but Dicky ran under the belly of a 
standing horse, under the head of another that trotted, across the fore- 
platform of a tramcar—behind the driver’s back—and so over to the 
“ Posties.” 

He slouched into the Jago, disappointed. As he crossed Edge 
Lane, he was surprised to perceive a stranger—a toff, indeed—who was 
walking slowly along, looking up right and left at the grimy habitations 
about him. He wore a tall hat, and his clothes were black, and of a 
pattern that Dicky remembered to have seen at the Elevation Mission. 
They were, in fact, the clothes of a clergyman. For himself, he was tall 
and soundly built, with a certain square muscularity of face, and about 
thirty-five as to his age. He had ventured into the Jago because the 
police were in possession, Dicky thought ; and wondered in what plight 
he would leave, had he come at another time. But losing view of the 
stranger and making his way along Old Jago Street, Dicky perceived 
that indeed the police were gone, and that the Jago was free. 

He climbed the broken stairs and pushed into the first floor back, 
hopeful, though more doubtful, of dinner. There was none. His 
mother, tied about the neck with rags, lay across the bed, nursing the 
damage of yesterday, and commiserating herself. A yard from her 
lay Looey, sick and ailing in a new way, but disregarded. Dicky 
moved to lift her, but at that she cried the more, and he was fain to let 
her lie. She rolled her head from side to side, and raised her thin little 
hand vaguely toward it, with feverishly working fingers. Dicky felt her 
head, and she screamed again. There was a lump at the side, a hard, 
sharp lump; got from the stones of the roadway yesterday. And 
there was a curious quality, a rather fearful quality, in the little wails : 
uneasily suggestive of the screams of Sally Green’s victims. 

Father was out, prowling. There was nothing eatable in the 
cupboard, and there seemed nothing at home worth staying for. He 
took another look at Looey, but refrained from touching her, and went 
out. The opposite door on the landing was wide open, and he could 
hear nobody in the room. He had never seen this door open before, 
and now he ventured on a peep: for the tenants of the front room 
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were strangers, late arrivals, and interlopers. Their name was Roper. 
Roper was a pale cabinet-maker, fallen on evil times and out of work. 
He had a pale wife, disliked because of her neatly kept clothes, her 
exceeding use of soap and water, her aloofness from gossip. She 
had a deadly pale baby; also there was a pale hunch-backed boy 
of near Dicky’s age. Collectively the Ropers were disliked as strangers : 
because they furnished their own room, and in an obnoxiously complete 
style ; because Roper did not drink, nor brawl, nor beat his wife, nor 
do anything all day but look for work; because all these things 
were a matter of scandalous arrogance, impudently subversive of Jago 
custom and precedent. Mrs. Perrott was bad enough, but such people 






Dicky had never before seen quite such a room. Everything 
was so clean: the floor, the windows, the bed-clothes. Also there was 
a strip of old carpet on the floor. There were two perfectly sound 
chairs; and two pink glass vases on the mantel-piece ; and a clock. 
Nobody was in the room, and Dicky took a step further. The clock 
attracted him again. It was a small, cheap, nickel-plated, cylindrical 
thing, of American make, and it reminded him at once of the Bishop’s 
watch. It was not gold, certainly, but it was a good deal bigger, and 
it could go—it was going. Dicky stepped back and glanced at the 
landing. Then he darted into the room, whipped the clock under the 
breast of the big jacket, and went for the stairs. 

Half way down he met the pale hunchback ascending. Left at 
home alone, he had been standing in the front doorway. He saw 
Dicky’s haste, saw also the suspicious bulge under his jacket, and 
straightway seized Dicky’s arm. ‘Where ’a’ you bin?” he asked 
sharply. “Bin in our room? What you got there?” 

- “Nothin’ o’ yours, ump. Git out o’ that!” Dicky pushed him 
aside. “If you don’t le’ go, I'll corpse ye!” 

But one arm and hand was occupied with the bulge, and the other 
was for the moment unequal to the work of driving off the assailant. 
The two children wrangled and struggled downstairs, through the 
doorway and into the street: the hunchback weak, but infuriate, 
buffeting, biting, and whimpering ; Dicky infuriate too, but alert for a 
chance to break away and run. So they scrambled together acros? the 
street, Dicky dragging away from the house at every step ; and just at 
the corner of Luck Row, getting his forearm across the other’s face, 
he back-heeled him, and the little hunchback fell heavily, and lay 
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breathless and sobbing, while Dicky scampered through Luck Row and 
round the corner into Meakin Street. 

Mr. Weech was busier now, for there were customers. But Dicky 
and his bulge he saw ere they were well over the threshold. “Ah yus, 
Dicky,” he said, coming to meet him. “I was expectin’ you. Come in— 


In the swe-e-et by-an’-by, 
We shall meet on that beautiful shaw-er ! 


Come in ’ere.” And still humming his hymn, he led Dicky into the 
shop parlour. 

Here Dicky produced the clock, which Mr. Weech surveyed with no 
great approval. “ You'll ’ave to try an’ do better than this, you know,” 
he said. “But any’ow ’ere it is, sich as it is. It about clears auf wot 
you owe, I reckon. Want some dinner?” This was a fact, and Dicky 
admitted it. “ Awright— 


In the swe-e-e-t by-an’-by,— 


come out an’ set down. I'll bring you somethink ’ot.” 

This proved to be a very salt bloater,a cup of the usual muddy 
coffee, tasting of burnt toast, and a bit of bread: afterwards supple- 
mented by a slice of cake. This to Dicky was a banquet. Moreover, 
there was the adult dignity of taking your dinner in a coffee-shop, 
which Dicky supported indomitably now that he began to feel at ease 
in Mr. Weech’s: leaning back in his seat, swinging his feet, and 
looking about at the walls with the grocers’ almanacks hanging thereto, 
and the Sunday School Anniversary bills of past date, gathered from 
afar to signalise the elevated morals of the establishment. 

“Done?” queried Mr. Weech in his ear. “ Awright, don’t ’ang 
about ’ere, then. Bloater’s a penny, bread a ’a’penny, cawfy a penny, 
cake a penny. You'll owe thrippence-a’peny now.” 


VIII. 


When Dicky Perrott and the small hunchback were hauling and 
struggling across the street, Old Fisher came down from the top-flocr 
back, wherein he dwelt with his son Bob, Bob’s wife and two sisters, and 
five ¢hildren : an apartment in no way so clean as the united efforts of 
ten people might be expected to-have made it. Old Fisher, on whose 
grimy face the wrinkles were deposits of mud, stopped at the open door 
on the first floor, and, as Dicky had done, he took a peep. Perplexed 
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at the monstrous absence of dirt, and encouraged by the stillness, Old 
Fisher also ventured within. Nobody was in charge, and Old Fisher, 
mentally pricing the pink glass vases at threepence, made for a small 
chest in the corner of the room, and lifted the lid. Within, lay many of 
Roper’s tools, from among which he had that morning taken such as he 
might want on an emergent call to work, to carry as he tramped Curtain 
Road. Clearly these were the most valuable things in the place; and, 
slipping a few small articies into his pockets, Old Fisher took a good 
double handful of the larger, and tramped upstairs with them. 
Presently he returned with Bob’s missis, and together they started 
with more. As they emerged, however, there on the landing stood 
the little hunchback, sobbing and smearing his face with his sleeve. 
At sight of this new pillage he burst into sharp wails, standing 
impotent on the landing, his streaming eyes following the man and 
woman ascending before him. Old F isher, behind, stumped the stairs 
with a clumsy affectation of absent-mindedness ; the woman, in front, 
looked down, merely indifferent. Scarce were they vanished above, 
however, when the little- hunchback heard his father and mother on the 
lower stairs. 
IX. 

Dicky came moodily back from his dinner at Mr. Weech’s, plunged 
in mystified computation : starting with a debt of twopence, he had paid 
Mr. Weech an excellent clock—a luxurious article in Dicky’s eyes—had 
eaten a bloater, and had emerged from the transaction owing threepence 
halfpenny. Of what such a clock cost he had no notion, though he 
felt it must be some inconceivable sum. As Mr. Weech put it, the 
adjustment of accounts would seem to be quite correct ; but the broad 
fact that all had ended in increasing his debt by three halfpence,. 
remained and perplexed him. He remembered having seen sucha 
clocks in a shop in Norton Folgate. To ask the price, in person,. 
were but to be chased out of the shop; but they were probably 
ticketed, and perhaps he might ask some bystander to read the ticket. . 
This brought the reflection that, after all, reading was a useful accom-. 
plishment on occasion : though a matter of too much time and trouble 
to be worth while. Dicky had never been to school; for the 
Elementary Education Act ran in the Jago no more than any other 
Act of Parliament. There was a Board School, truly, away out of 
the Jago bounds, by the corner of Honey Lane, where children might 
go free, and where some few Jago children did go now and again, 
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when boots were to be given away, or when tickets were to be had, 
for tea, or soup, or the like. But most parents were of Josh Perrott’s 
opinion : that school-going was a practice best never begun; for then 
the child was never heard of, and there was no chance of inquiries or 
such trouble. Not that any such inquiries were common in the Jage, or 
led to anything. ; 

Meantime Dicky, minded to know if his adventure had made any 
stir in the house, carried his way deviously toward home. Working 
through the parts beyond Jago Row, he fetched round into Honey 
Lane, so coming at New Jago Street from the farther side. Choosing 
one of the houses whose backs gave on Jago Court, he slipped through 
the passage, and so, by the back-yard, crawled through the broken fence 
into the court. Left and right were the fronts of houses, four a side. 
Before him, to the right of the narrow archway leading to Old Jago 
Street, was the window of his own home. He gained the back-yard 
quietly, and at the kitchen door met Tommy Rann. 

“Come on,” called Tommy. “’Ere’sa barney! They’re a-pitchin’ 
into them noo ’uns—Roperses. Roperses sez Fisherses is sneaked their 
things. They ave a-gittin’ of it!” 

From the stairs, indeed, came shouts and curses, bumps and sobs and 
ries. The first landing and half the stairs were full of people, men and 
women, Ranns and Learys together. When Ranns joined Learys it 
was an ill time for them they marched against ; and never were they 
so ready and so anxious to combine as after a fight between themselves, 
were but some common object of attack available. Here it was. Here 
were these pestilent outsiders, the Ropers, assailing the reputation of 
the neighbourhood by complaining of being robbed. As though their 
mere preserice in the Jago, with their furniture and their superiority, were 
not obnoxious enough: they must turn about and call their neighbours 
thieves! They had been tolerated too long already. They should now 
be given something for themselves, and have some of their exasperating 
respectability knocked off; and if, in the confusion, their portable 
articles of furniture and bed-clothing found their way into more 
deserving hands—why, serve them right. 

The requisite volleys of preliminary abuse having been discharged, 
more active operations began under cover of fresh volleys. Dicky, 
with Tommy Rann behind him, struggled up the stairs among legs and 
skirts, and saw that the Ropers, the man flushed, but the woman paler 
than ever, were striving to shut their door. Within, the hunchback and 
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the baby cried, and without, those on the landing, skidding the door 
with their feet, pushed inward, and now began to strike and maul. 
Somebody seized the man’s wrist, and Norah Walsh got the woman by 
the hair and dragged her head down. In a peep through the scuffle 
Dicky saw her face, ashen and sweat-beaded, in the jamb of the door, 
and saw Norah Walsh’s red fist beat into it twice. Then somebody 
came striding up the stairs, and Dicky was pushed farther back. Over 
the shoulders of those about him, Dicky saw a tall hat, and then the 
head beneath it. It was the stranger he had seen in Edge Lane—the 
parson: active and resolute. Norah Walsh he took by the shoulder, 
and flung back among the others, and as he turned on him, the man 
who held Roper’s wrist released it and backed off. 

“What is this?” demanded the new-comer, stern and hard of face. 
“ What is all this?” He bent his frown on one and another about him, 
and, as he did it, some shrank uneasily,and on the faces of others fell the 
blank lack of expression that was wont to meet police inquiries in the 
Jago. Dicky looked to see this man beaten down, kicked, and stripped. 
But a well-dressed stranger was so new a thing in the Jago, this one 
had dropped among them so suddenly, and had withal so bold a 
confidence, that the Jagos stood irresolute. A toff was not a person 
to be attacked without due consideration. After such a person there 
were apt to be inquiries, with money to back them, and vengeance 
sharp and certain: the thing, indeed, was commonly thought too 
risky. And this man, so unflinchingly confident, must needs have 
reason for it. He might have the police at instant call—they might 
be back in the Jago at the moment. And he flung them back, com- 
manded them, cowed them with his hard, intelligent eyes, like a 
tamer among beasts. 

“ Understand this, now,” he went on, with a sharp tap of his stick 
on the floor. “ This is a sort of thing I will ot tolerate in my parish— 
in this parish : nor in any other place where I may meet it. Go away, 
and try to be ashamed of yourselves—go. Go, all of you, I say, to 
your own homes: I shall come there and talk to you again soon. Go 
along, Sam Cash—you’ve a broken head already, I see. Take it away: 
I shall come and see you too.” 

Those on the stairs had melted away like punished school-children. 
Most cf the others, after a moment of averted face and muttered 
justification one to another, were dragging their feet, each with a 
hang-dog pretence of sauntering airily off from some sight no longer 
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interesting. Sam Cash, who had already seen the stranger in the 
street, and was thus perhaps a trifle less startled than the others at 
his advent, stood, however, with some assumption of virtuous im- 
pudence, till amazed by sudden address in his own name: whereat, 
clean discomfited, he ignominiously turned tail and sneaked downstairs 
in meaner case than the rest. How should this strange parson know 
him, and know his name? Plainly he must be connected with the 
police. He had brought out the name as pat as you please. So 
argued Sam Cash with his fellows in the outer street : never recaliing 
that Jerry Gullen had called aloud to him by name, when first he 
observed the parson in the street; had called to him, indeed, to haste 
to the bashing of the Ropers; and thus had first given the stranger 
notice of the proceeding. But it was the way of the Jago that its 
mean cunning saw a mystery and a terror where simple intelligence 
saw there was none. 

As the crowd began to break up, Dicky pushed his own door a little 
open behind him, and there stood on his own ground, as the others 
cleared off; and the hunchback ventured a peep from behind his 
swooning mother. “There y’are, that’s ’im!” he shouted, pointing at 
Dicky. “’E begun it! ’E took the clock!” Dicky instantly dropped 
behind his door, and shut it fast. 

The invaders had all gone—the Fishers had made upstairs in the 
beginning—before the parson turned and entered the Ropers’ room. In 
five minutes he emerged and strode upstairs: whence he returned, after 
a still shorter interval, herding before him Old Fisher and Bob Fisher’s 
missis, sulky and reluctant, carrying tools. 

And thus it was that the Reverend Henry Sturt first uhteund his 
parishioners. The parish, besides the Jago, comprised Meakin Street 
and some small way beyond ; and it was to this less savage district that 
his predecessor had confined his attention: preaching every Sunday in 
a stable, behind a disused shop in an alley, and distributing loaves and 
sixpences to the old women who attended regularly on that account. 
For to go into the Jago were for him mere wasted effort. And so, 
indeed, the matter had been since the parish came into being. 
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SIR JOHN HARINGTON 


T is a commonplace of criticism to lament the little that we know 
] of the greatest age of English literature. Regret for the loss of 
whole books, poems, and plays may find solace in the thought 
that the best remain to us; if Raleigh’s Cynthia has perished, we have 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, if the disappearance of Jonson’s Richard 
Crookback has denied to us the pleasure of comparing rival exercises 
on the same theme by the two greatest of English dramatists, at least 
we know how unlikely a thing it is that Jonson’s handling of history in 
dramatic form should ever have equalled the creations of his robust 
Comic Muse. A greater loss than these lies behind in the lost talk of 
that age of fire and wit. Registers kept by the parish or by the 
Stationers’ Company must be searched if we would know anything of 
the talkers, what they said has gone down the wind long since. The 
Mermaid is become a name, the Devil Tavern a myth, the conversational 
alacrity of Shakespeare or of Beaumont claims our pious belief, but 
leaves the capability for large discourse to fust in us unused. The very 
men to whom the spirit of the living Shakespeare would have been 
least intelligible and least tolerable have built themselves a respectable 
monument out of his bones. So that we are driven by sheer stress of 
calamity, if we would make acquaintance with his wit, to take Jonson’s 
advice, and “look not on his picture, but his book.” Disciples and 
admirers of Charles Lamb or of Doctor Samuel Johnson can still 
regain their very tricks of speech and join the circle of their listeners ; 
Pope and Swift and Gay may yet be surprised in undress ; even Dryden 
and the wits of King Charles’s Court, if the personal records of them 
are all too few, filtered their talk into their writings in the effort to 
write as they would speak. But that earlier literary society, beside 
which the brilliancy of these later clubs and groups might well grow 
pale with envy and their thunder dwindle to the rattle of a dice-box, 
lives only in reputation, with the faintness of remembered colours and 
sounds. 
There is no doubt but the reasons of our ignorance were the 
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conditions of their greatness. They let fame “live registered upon 
their brazen tombs” and talked, not for all time, but for a supper- 
party. The reporter and the interviewer, the inscrutable gift of the 
Gods to a later age, then were not; but their originals, the loquacious 
gull and the foolish busybody, were excluded by statute from the 
Apollo room where the laureate presided. Choice spirits among 
women, by a no less admirable law, were admitted. The company 
there assembled talked for fun, and he who dropped pearls from his lips 
had none of the uneasy consciousness that he was doing business with 
posterity. The disrepute, moreover, that attached to the name and 
calling of player or playwright did good service in repelling the vulgar. 
The servants of the Court, the enemies of the City, Shakespeare and 
his feltows lived in an enchanted isolation, and attained that paradise of 
mingled patronage and disregard which in later times artists have 
coveted, only to find that they cannot have both, that they must 
sacrifice their privacy or their livelihood. So there existed a real 
society, as it never can exist when the house where it sits is besieged, 
before the company has risen, by a crowd, eager, inquisitive, and odious. 
And a real society is the only begetter of real talk. 

But these considerations are not the full account of our ignorance 
concerning the great men that lived when Elizabeth was Queen. Their 
reticence was not put upon them by public life ; their temper more than 
their circumstances forbade the confidences of garrulity. The world of 
knowledge was theirs to conquer, the world of thought theirs to express, 
and they had scant sympathy with what they knew to be trivial. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, when the day of a tempestuous life was “drawn on to 
the very evening,” sat down to write the History, not of his own times, 
but of the World. He alleges prudence as the reason of his choice, for 
that “whosoever in writing a Modern History shall follow Truth too 
near the heels, it may haply strike out his teeth.” But it is easy to be 
seen that England was too small a stage for the exhibition of all those 
varieties and contrarieties of fate, those “natural and unnatural, wise, 
foolish, manly, and childish affections and passions in mortal men.” 
The lust of greatness, of universality, guided his pen as it guided his 
life. Therein he was the child of his age. The meanest scribblers of 
that day had a passion for the wise saw, the maxim of unfailing validity, 
whether law or proverb. The greater writers, whose eagerness and 
volubility of speech was prompted by their absorption in what they had 
to say, aimed at the same wide mark. Shakespeare, let it be said 
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boldly, had something better to do than the recording of his birth and 
breeding. He wrote no “Confessions,” no “ Autobiography,” and a 
younger world, curious in matters of debt and diet, finds that he has 
no personality, that he hides himself behind a mask. His secret, never 
to be understood save by artists, is that the mask is Shakespeare. For 
knowledge is through expression, and that lump of chaotic feelings and 
thoughts that is a man’s self can be known only from the side that has 
taken the shape of the mould, to wit, the outside. 

Nevertheless, the craving for a more detailed knowledge of the lives 
and times of these great men, if it be not allowed to confuse larger 
issues, is in itself a natural desire. We catch the breath in their deeds 
and writings of a fuller and freer life than ours, a life of which art was 
an inseparable accident, when grave statesmen and ambitious adventurers, 
Oxford and Essex, Raleigh and Dorset, were poets of repute, when 
gentlemen played the bandora and handled the sonnet, and poets 
accompanied the buccaneers that they applauded, and fought or 
starved on the Spanish main. The distractions and contradictions of 
Victorian England seem there to find reconciliation, passion was not 
yet severed from action, and thought went hand-in-hand with humour 
—which is thought out of office. We strain after an explanation of this 
bygone catholicity and magnificence, but when we seem on the point of 
wresting from the age its secret we run our heads full tilt against the 
wall of our own ignorance. And we have been hardly dealt with by 
time and the chances of time. If only we had Thomas Heywood’s Lives 
of the Poets, or the History of His Own Times that was meditated, but 
never achieved, by that all-worthy knight, Sir John Harington, it were 
something. Bereft as we are of such intimate records, we must go a 
less direct way to work, and gather what scraps we may from the 
colloquial inadvertences of annalists or translators, the scurrilities of 
pamphleteers, the records of lawsuits, and the horde of documents that 
have been preserved, not because they were written by men of letters, 
but because they were addressed to men of business. It would puzzle 
many an Elizabethan worthy if he could know what strange chases are 
run through the didactic thickets of his works in quest of game that 
took chance refuge there. A lover of letters will give a place in his 
library to Master Beard’s Theatre of God’s Judgments, not so much 
honouring Master Beard as cherishing a passionate reverence for the 
memory of Christopher Marlowe, who makes a last appearance in that 
coroner’s court. The scholar who read through the works of the 
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Fathers and Schoolmen in search of allusions to artificial fireworks 
is a pretty emblem of the courageous labours of a Shakespeare Society. 
Among writers who have come to be valued for their irrelevances, for 
their impatience with the severe preoccupations of that age, not the 
least estimable is Sir John Harington, poet, scholar, and translator, 
courtier and adventurer, epigrammatist, letter-writer, privileged jester, 
and irrepressible gossip. If only he had kept a diary, like Pepys—his 
interest in himself was hardly less ; if only he had devoted a work to 
the men and women he had known, like Brantéme—his coign of 
vantage was as commanding, his zest in humours and characters as 
real. The one disability he lay under for the office of recorder to 
the Elizabethan age has been of service to his memory. He belonged 
wholly to the Court circle of poets, and cared little for the professional 
men of letters. Gabriel Harvey, whom he knew at Cambridge, was 
degraded, he thought, by entering into controversy with Nash. Sir 
Philip Sidney, who was the lodestar of his admiration, Master Samuel 
Daniel, and Master Henry Constable, whom he calls his “very good 
friends,” and a score of others, including not a few poetasters of noble 
birth or of collegiate education, were all to be come at in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Court. Hence the records of his life are recover- 
able. “To be well born and of a good stock,” is the first essential 
required by Ascham for his scholar, by Castiglione for his courtier. It 
is certainly a protection against oblivion, for it brings a man under the 
tutelage of politics and within the meshes of the State papers. And 
this advantage is helped out, in Sir John Harington’s case, by the 
tender solicitude that he felt for himself and everything that was his, 
so that his reminiscences are scattered through his discourses on Church 
and State, or appended as notes to his translation of Ariosto. 

He was born in the year 1561, in all probability at his father’s house 
in Stepney. Kelston, near Bath, with which his name is chiefly 
connected, did not become a residential estate until some twenty years 
later. The Haringtons had distinguished themselves on the Yorkist side 
in the Wars of the Roses, and had suffered attainder and decline after 
Bosworth Field. The family fortune was to make again, and at the 
Court of King Henry VIII John Harington, the elder, father to the 
poet, made it. He married Audrey Malte, the King’s natural daughter, 
and on her early death became possessed of all the estates, among them 
Kelston, with which the King had recompensed the adoption of the 
girl by John Malte, citizen and merchant-tailor. He attached himself 
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later to the service of the Lord Admiral Seymour, fell in love with 
Isabella Markham, one of the Princess Elizabeth’s maids of honour, 
suffered adversity with Elizabeth, and was rewarded by her gratitude in 
prosperity. His second marriage seems to have taken place shortly 
after her accession, and when his eldest son John was born, Harington 
found distinguished godparents for him. The Queen herself stood 
godmother, the two godfathers were the Duke of Norfolk and William 
Earl of Pembroke. The family continued to live at the “ Prebende 
howse neere the Bishop’s Pallace of London,” and the farthest of 
Sir John’s memories in later times went back to the place. He tells 
how the Lord Hastings came to the house as a guest and “ walked out 
into the garden while prayers were saying,” whereupon the zealous 
Protestantism of his mother broke out in the declaration that guests 
that “scorned to pray with her she would scorn they should eat with 
her.” His mother was of the Queen’s privy chamber until the year 
1578, and his father’s later career was one of moderate prosperity. 
There is a grant of arms to John Harington, of Kelston, in the year 
1568, and the later period’ of his life was spent in accumulating property 
and erecting on the Somersetshire estate the lordly mansion-house that 
was occupied by his son. He died at Lambeth in 1582, and was buried 
in the Church of St. Gregory by St. Paul’s. The piety of his son 
included a stanza made by him in the translation of Ariosto, which is 
also adorned, by way of elucidation, with commendatory stanzas on 
Mistress Isabella Harington. 

In the meantime John Harington, the younger, and more famous, 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge. He has many stories to tell of 
his school and College days, how William Wickham, Vice-Provost of 
Eton, and afterwards Bishop of Winchester, would teach the scholars 
himself in the absence of the head master; how William Day, the 
Provost, brake his leg with a fall from a horse, “whereupon some 
waggish scholars, of which I think myself was in the guorum, would say 
it was a just punishment because the horse was given him by a gentle- 
man to place his son in Eton” ; how one of his earliest tasks was the 
translation into Latin of a story out of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, for 
presentation to his Royal godmother, “as M. Thomas Arundell and 
Sir Edward Hoby can tell, who had their parts in the same task, being 
then scholars in Eton as I was.” At Cambridge he became a fellow- 
commoner of King’s College in 1575, and remained in residence until 
1581. His tutor, Doctor Samuel Fleming, was a grave and learned 
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man, a great defender of classical learning against the attacks of the 
more bigoted Protestants, a censurer, nevertheless, of the “Italian toys” 
whereby his pupil was already enticed. One of the most interesting occur- 
rences of his time belongs to the summer of 1578, when the University 
attended upon the Queen, who was staying at Audley End. Mr. Bridge- 
water, of King’s College, made an “oration gratulatory,” the scholars 
kneeling behind him in their black gowns and hoods; Mr. Fleming, 
Harington’s tutor, maintained, in formal disputation against Gabriel 
Harvey, that the stars put no compulsion upon men; Mr. Fletcher, 
also of King’s College, was Moderator of the disputation. But the 
Lord Treasurer, Burleigh, took upon himself to moderate and to enforce 
the use of syllogism. It is likely, on the whole, that Harington was 
present on this occasion, for his godmother had maintained her interest 
in the progress of his education, and Burleigh, who was connected by 
marriage with the Harington family, had written to him only six weeks 
before, urging on him the necessity of study and holding up to him the 
example of Sir John Cheke, formerly Provost of King’s, “who was one 
of the sweetest flowers that hath comen in my time out of the garden 
that you grow in.” Many years later, Harington alludes to the Queen’s 
visit in a cursory fashion. He states expressly that he was present at 
Ely, in 1581, at the funeral of Bishop Cox, one of the fiercer early 
upholders of the Protestant Reformation. But although his loyalty 
to his College and University finds frequent expression in his writings, 
his reminiscences of the place suggest that an inconsiderable part of his 
time was spent in attending lectures, disputations, and sermons, that he 
was, as himself phrases it, “a truantly scholar,” and had “as good a 
conscience as other of my pew-feilows, to take but a little learning for 
my money.” Such an one was that “old school-fellow of mine in 
Cambridge, that having lost five shillings abroad at cards, would boast 
he had saved two candles at home by being out of his chamber.” 

In The Metamorphosis of Ajax some Cambridge scenes are drawn 
vividly, in few words. With his interpolation of sacred matter into 
that profane work, the author compares the treatment he experienced 
“at our commencement feasts and such-like, in Cambridge ; that when 
we have been in the midst of some pleasant argument, suddenly the 
Bibler hath come, and with a loud and audible voice began with /uczpzt 
libri Deuteronomium, caput vicesimum tertium. And then suddenly we 
have been all ’s¢ ¢acete, and hearkened to the Scripture.” Or again, he 
tells of the policy of “our stage-keepers in Cambridge, that for fear lest 
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they should want company to see their comedies, go up and down with 
vizors and lights, puffing and thrusting, and keeping out all men so 
precisely, till all the town is drawn by this revel to the place ; and at 
last, tag and rag, freshmen and sub-sizers, and all be packed in together 
so thick, as now is scant left room for the prologue to come upon the 
stage.” The suggestions conveyed by these reminiscences are borne out 
by the evidence that has come down to us. After taking his Bachelor 
of Arts degree, by special grace, he appears to have given dissatisfaction 
to his father, and in a letter addressed in 1580 to Sir Edward Dyer he 
seeks reconciliation with the elder man. His letter, couched in an 
extravagant euphuistic vein, is suspiciously vague and rhetorical. If 
only his doings were taken as they were meant, says the writer, others 
“should rather have cause to commend my discretion than reason to 
rebuke my rashness.” “As for my Tutor’s letter,” he goes on, “I know 
not what was in it, and it may be that he, for the good affection, great 
love, and special care he hath of me, would doubt the worst, fear the 
hardest, and write the most.” Protestations of reverence and duty to 
his father are followed by a passage which plainly indicates that what 
was most feared by his seniors and advisers was a hasty and ill-assorted 
marriage. He repels the suspicion and passes into moral aphorisms. 
“Youth is slippery, flesh is frail, love is light, wedding is destiny.” 
What more can be said? Perhaps it was in consequence of this 
encounter that he took more seriously to the study of law, reading 
Justinian under Doctor Thomas Bynge, the Regius Professor of Civil 
Law, and assuring his friend and patron, Sir Francis Walsingham, by 
letter, that he has entered in earnest on that study. In the following 
year he took his M.A. degree, and proceeded to the Inns of Court, where 
he enjoyed the ministrations of Thomas Egerton, at that time Reader 
at Lincoln’s Inn, subsequently Lord High Chancellor and Earl of 
Ellesmere. There he studied Littleton, as he wittily alleged years after, 
but “to the title of discontinuance,” and it seems certain that the death 
of his father changed his prospects and his plans. He was nowa landed 
proprietor, rich in friends, amply endowed with natural wits, and the 
world was all before him. His neglect of the graver studies of the 
University implies no lack of ability or even of application; in the 
sixteenth ‘century those poets were few indeed who took kindly to the 
discipline of the schools. In the newer learning of that age he might 
be called erudite, and his favour with the Queen, together with the 
protection and friendship of men like Burleigh, Walsingham, and Sir 
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Walter Mildmay, must have marked him out at Court for a brilliant 
career. 

The history of his life hardly fulfilled these high expectations. In 
part he was unlucky. With the best goodwill in the world to come out 
a winner, he had a knack of attaching himself to the losing faction. 
It was not a deep fetch of policy for a godson of the Queen’s to accept 
a knighthood from Essex, even though the honour were thrust upon 
him. But his disasters began at an earlier date. At Court he gained 
the dangerous reputation of a wit. His worldly ambitions, sincerely 
enough entertained, were never allowed to curb the fatal faculty of 
expression. His valour and his labour were sufficient, but “that 
damnable uncovered honesty,” with which his cousin reproached him, 
marred his fortunes. The theory and practice of time-serving, to which 
Francis Bacon applied the whole energies of a mighty intellect, seemed 
to him a holiday task ; to the end of his life he failed to recognise that 
candour is a luxury. When the thing is, why not say the word? There 
is something pathetic about the child-like simplicity which clung to 
him through life. That the breaking of a jest may break a friendship, 
that the time, place, and circumstances of its utterance lend their colour 
to truth, were propositions that he never mastered. A courtier and a 
politician by birth and opportunity, he thought that these professions 
might be reconciled with the licences of poetry and the freedoms of wit. 
He paid the price of that honest delight in free speech which insists on 
assuming that what is not ill meant shall be well taken. His dwindling 
patrimony kept him from penury, but he belongs, by:right of kinship, 
to the “threadbare, goldless genealogy” of those who indulge them- 
selves with that most costly dish—speech for its own sake. 

Before he left Eton his wanton Muse had taken her first flights. 
Early in life he wrote a dialogue on Marriage, now lost, with the 
purpose, perhaps, of allaying the paternal disquietude on this topic. 
Some of his epigrams, which range over many years, seem to belong to 
his earlier time at Court. He makes a definite appearance in July, 
1586, in company with Edward Rogers, who was, or was soon to be, 
his brother-in-law, as one of the “undertakers” for the repeopling and 
inhabiting of the province of Munster. This, his first absence from 
England, lasted only a few months, during which time he showed 
himself inquisitive of popular opinion concerning St. Patrick and picked 
up some lore in the matter of witchcraft. In later years he alleged 
truly that his very genius fitted him for that country, and if he gave too 
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little attention to the “inhabiting, storing, and manuring ” of lands and 
tenements, he loved the simple people, and noted, with a sagacity rare 
in statesmen, the essentials of the political situation. But the expedi- 
tion was a failure, and on his return he settled down at Kelston. 
About this time he married Mary, the daughter of Lady Rogers, of 
Cannington, widow to a Somersetshire knight. His wife and _ his 
mother-in-law accompanied him little on his frequent visits to Court, 
and the younger lady, encouraged by the elder, complained much of his 
prolonged absences. He reproves them both in divers epigrams :— 


Mall, in mine absence this is still your song, 

Come home, sweetheart, you stay from home too long ; 
That thou lov’st home, my love, I like it well, 

Wives should be like thy tortas in the shell. 


But for men, who must see and be seen, the case is different. For 
them— 


To have no home, perhaps it is a curse ; 
To be a prisoner at home is worse. 


Yet his appearances at Court were not always of the happiest. The 
occasion of his translation of Ariosto, if a fairly authenticated tradition 
be true, was in this wise. To amuse, or to tease, the ladies of the 
Court, he had translated the twenty-eighth book of the Orlando Furioso. 
Now this “bad book,” as himself admitted later, has in it “neither 
history nor allegory, nor scant anything that is good,” and can be 
defended, by a determined moralist, only on the ground that its 
demonstration of the universal frailty of the female sex has become 
“the comfort of cuckolds.” Queen Elizabeth was displeased, and 
banished him the Court until he should have completed the translation 
of the entire poem. The task may have been set in the spirit of the 
step-mother of fairy legend, but Harington’s fluency came to his aid, 
and in 1591 his complete translation appeared in folio, with a dedication 
to the Queen. The most recent edition of this fine work belongs to 
the year 1634; the Dictionary of National Biography, deviating into 
criticism, states that it has since been superseded, but does not mention 
by whom. It is true that Harington, in the right spirit of a poetical 
translator, omits and alters, compresses and expands. But the speech 
of that eloquent age ran freely from his tongue, and in the numerous 
incidental similes and “sentences,” or moral aphorisms, he often attains 
the note of finality. Let a single stanza, descriptive of the region in 
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the moon where Astolfo sought the lost wits of Orlando, illustrate the 
translator’s ease :— 
The precious time that fools mis-spend in play, 
The vain attempts that never take effect, 
The vows that sinners make, and never pay. 
The counsels wise that careless men neglect, 
The fond desires that lead us oft astray, 
The praises that with pride the heart infect, 
And all we lose with folly and mis-spending, 
May there be found unto this place ascending. 
But an examination of this forgotten work, which anticipates, in places, 
the cadences of Shakespeare’s twin poems, would ask a chapter. Be 
it rather recorded here that in the year of the completion of his Arzosto 
Harington was made Sheriff of Somersetshire, and that, if it is doubted 
whether he entertained the Queen at Kelston in the following year, 
it is certain that he was present at Oxford during her visit of 1592, 
and wrote an epigram “Of Learning Nothing at a Lecture.” His 
brother Francis, a Christ Church man, who contributed fifty stanzas 
to the Orlando, was present on the same solemn occasion. Then 
followed some years spent chiefly as a private country gentleman, 
“that lives among clouted shoes, in his frieze jacket and galoshes.” 
The cares of his family and estates occupied, but did not satisfy, him. 
He was well aware that “men that obscure themselves shall not be 
sought for with torchlight,” he eagerly pondered occasion to be thought 
of and talked of, and the fruit of his meditations appeared in 1596, 
and created another scandal at the Court. He had something of the 
mechanical and inventive turn, and there were reasons enough in 
that age why his invention should be directed to the improvement 
of sanitary appliances. Zhe Metamorphosis of Ajax, a pamphlet the 
title of which contains one of Harington’s puns, and by no means 
the wretchedest of them, was supplemented by the Plazn Plot of a 
Privy in Perfection, with charts, and bills of cost, and everything 
handsome about it. The real reform Harington had to urge was 
sound and good, the need for it not small, and his treatment of 
his theme is, on the whole, both light and airy. What was resented 
was the combination of far-fetched erudition, telling satire, and volatile 
wit, with the humble original topic. In his pamphlet Literature was 
married to Sanitation, and the epoch that had rendered the rare 
union possible frowned on the couple and forbade the banns. A little 
storm arose at Court, and only the favour of the Queen, which persisted 
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through her anger, saved her “saucy godson” from the Star Chamber. 
Harington answered some of his critics in an Apology, others in the 
epigrams wherewith his quiver was always stocked; but the ball of 
scandal was hard to stop. An anonymous writer, probably of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, took occasion to write a dissertation, 
more scurrilous than Harington’s, by way of answer to him. This 
tract, entitled Ulysses upon Ajax, and signed “ Misodiaboles,” is written 
in a less measured style than the Ajax, and seems to conceal some 
personal pique. 

It cannot be doubted that another year or two in the country 
became necessary in consequence of this adventure. The Englisher of 
Ariosto, the first English disciple of Rabelais, had reaped little profit 
from either of his achievements. Perhaps he was content; in his 
Apology he allows that, because “even at wise men’s tables fools have 
most of the talk, therefore I came in with a bauble to have my tale 
heard, I must needs confess it.” He had his tale heard; and having 
claimed the privilege of motley, he suffered the fool’s neglect. From 
Kelston, however, in 1599, he was called in haste, so that he had “scant 
time to put on his boots,” to bear a part in the Essex expedition. His 
account of his adventures in Ireland, and of the poor reception he met 
with from the Queen on his premature return, is, perhaps, the best 
known part of his history. “What, did the fool bring you, too? Go 
back to your business,” was his Royal Mistress’s greeting. “I did not 
stay to be bidden twice; if all the Irish rebels had been at my heels, I 
should not have had better speed.” But before her reign was over, the 
poet, now Sir John Harington, is found once more in the Queen’s 
presence, and earning by his sportive fancies her gentler rebuke :— 
“When thou dost feel creeping time at thy gate, these fooleries will 
please thee less.” 

The prophecy was speedily fulfilled. Already, during the later 
years of Elizabeth’s reign, he had turned his attention more exclusively 
to affairs, had attempted to regain by lawsuit the lost lands of his 
ancestors in Yorkshire, and to secure by cajolery the inheritance of his 
mother-in-law’s property for his children. The more intimate of the 
Epigrams give a vivid picture of his domestic circle. Some of them, 
not included in the posthumously-printed collections, are inscribed by 
this own hand in the presentation copy of his Orlando, given by him to 
the Lady Rogers. They are added, he says, to remind her of “the 
kind and sometimes unkind occasions on which some of them were 
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written.” He “durst never show them to any lady” (he was learning 
prudence by degrees) save herself and her “heir female,’—by which 
name he preferred to designate his wife. The Lady Rogers’ personal 
traits, her fondness for ancient saws :—“ Store is no sore,” “ At meat be 
glad, for sin be sad”—the discussions, not always amicable, that she 
had with her son-in-law concerning the relative heinousness of the 
Seven Deadly Sins, the proper hour for dinner, and the ultimate 
disposition of her property ; her fondness for pet dogs and her dislike 
of the smell of garlic, all stand recorded in the epigrams. When she 
died, in January, 1601, the family feud came to a head, and served to 
employ Sir John in the period of his disgrace. Acting as the repre- 
sentative of his wife, who was one of the executors of the will, Sir John 
barricaded and fortified himself in the house at Cannington and refused 
admission to his brother-in-law, who came to secure the interests of the 
Rogers family. By the authority of the Deputy-Sheriff the house was 
broken into, and Sir John, who had already conveyed away some of the 
property of the deceased, was shut up without light or food for the 
better part of a day. He brought an action in the Star Chamber later 
without success. The incident marks the end of the gay period of his 
career. With the accession of the new line he set himself to regain the 
name and, if possible, the emoluments, of a sober politician. In a copy 
of Latin verses written at this time he bids farewell to his “wanton 
Muse,” and casts a regretful eye backward on the errors into which she 
had led him. He is willing to serve the King in any capacity whatsoever, 
his engineering and architectural abilities are at the Royal bidding— 
then he thinks of his Ayax and admits, with a sigh, 


Ah! nimis his operis ingeniosus eram. 
His resolve is taken, 


Quod superest aevi, patriae patriaeque parenti 
Dedico, nec levibus jam datur hora jocis. 


But James, whom he had plicd before with a presentation copy of 
the Orlando and with a New Year's gift of a curiously constructed 
lantern, whose right to the throne he had maintained by epigram and 
prose discourse, in whose honour he had grown “Scottish” in speech 
and manner, and for whose sake he had entertained Captain William 
Hunter at Bath—James, beyond the ordinary complimentary acknow- 
ledgments, did nothing for him. To his kinsman of Exton was granted 
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a peerage; to Sir John of Kelston, an interview. In the course 
of a conversation inimitably described by the knight, the fatuous 
monarch “enquired much of learning, and showed me his own in such 
sort as made me remember my examiner at Cambridge aforetime.” 
The King went on, inevitably, to talk of tobacco and witchcraft, the 
two themes of his severer studies, and told stories of the second sight. 
So Sir John found, as his prophetic soul had warned him, that he had 
“danced barefoot with Clio and her schoolfellows until he did sweat, 
and then had gotten nothing to slake his thirst but a pitcher of 
Helicon’s well.” At the Court of Elizabeth he was known as the 
“witty poet,” to King James he was the “merry blade.” So perilous a 
thing is it to attain to the ambitions of a joker. 

The last glimpse we have of the efforts of Sir Ajax to obtain 
honourable preferment reveals him in all the glory of his pleasant 
simplicity. A highly characteristic document on the state of Ireland 
was addressed by him, in the year 1605, to my Lord of Devonshire and 
my Lord of Cranborne, beseeching their influence with the King. 
The offices of Archbishop of Dublin and Lord High Chancellor had 
simultancously fallen vacant by the death of Archbishop Loftus. The 
modest request of the knight is that he may obtain the succession to 
both offices, spiritual and temporal. He is willing to take Holy Orders, 
he has long had a purpose to devote himself wholly to the study of 
divinity, and his resolve has been strengthened by the crosses of this 
life, by restraint of liberty, by sickness, by unkind kinsfolk and 
unfaithful friends, which troubles have also, by a happy coincidence, 
given him some insight into the business of the Law Courts. The 
Holy Scripture itself teaches that if any man desire the office of a 
bishop, he desireth a good work. And then, in a delightful piece of 
reasoning, the applicant establishes his own fulfilment of the conditions 
laid down by St. Paul, laying especial stress on the fact that he is not 
“given to filthy lucre.” This is, indeed, the true metamorphosis of 
Ajax. Did ever poet, before or since, find such use for the poverty of 
his tribe? As for the Chancellor’s office, a lawyer is no good appoint- 
ment :—* They suspect all strangers, and especially a lawyer.” He 
concludes “that the world is a stage, and we who live in it all stage- 
players,” and is desirous that the comedy of his life may have a grave 
ending, that he may not “zz extremo actu deficere.” We therefore makes 


bold to set his qualifications, without imputation of arrogancy, before 
the two persons by whom “it is likely that his Majesty will most 
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specially be advised.” Lord Cranborne has assisted him in time past 
with the advice not to repeat the things the Queen said in an interview. 
If his request is granted, the petitioner is willing to leave his “country 
and sweetest home” to serve the King’s Majesty. 

There is no record of the reception given to this strange supplication. 
Perhaps the noblemen to whom it was addressed consulted a copy of 
the Ajax and found the author’s earlier declaration :—‘I have always 
had a Bible in my parlour these many years, and ofttimes when the 
weather hath been foul, and that I have had no other book to read on, 
and have wanted company to play at cards or at tables with me, 
I have read in those books of the Old Testament, at least half an hour 
by the clock.” In any case, the bishopric was granted to one Jones, 
and Sir John was cast back on his “sweetest home.” There in his later 
years he lived with his wife and the survivors of his eleven children, took 
the baths for his health, married two of his daughters, and indulged the 
graver thoughts that had always underlain his merriment. Not that his 
visits to the Court were discontinued. His cousin, Lord Harington, 
was tutor to the Princess Elizabeth, and Sir John was one of the crowd 
of courtiers that attached themselves to Prince Henry. For the Prince 
he translated the sixth book of the ne7d, and wrote his supplement to 
Bishop Godwin’s Catalogue of the Bishops, introducing, as was his wont, 
a heap of memories. Four centuries and more of his epigrams he also 
copied out and presented to the same patron. In the printed editions 
many of these, particularly those dealing with affairs of State or 
decrying the Puritans, were omitted by John Budge, the stationer who 
introduced them to the public. In May, 1612, Sir John Harington, 
then ‘‘ sick of a dead palsy,” visited Lord Salisbury, who was staying 
at the Bath; in December he died and was buried at Kelston. 

The oblivion that has befallen his writings might be symbolised by 
one of the lines he had inscribed on his bedstead at Kelston :— 


Longa quiescendi tempora fata dabunt. 


Some of them, not to put posterity to the charge of forgetting them, 
are lost ; others exist only in manuscript. All are filled with his wit, 
and exhibit the gaiety and lightness, the ease and irrelevance, of good 
talk. He is at his best, no doubt, when he is speaking of himself,—and 
he is often at his best. He cannot apologise for poctry without straining 
himself to make mention of his kindred and friends, “that might well 
be left out.” He is as pat with his posies as a goldsmith’s wife, and the 
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wealth of his true tales shames the shortness of his travels. Now it is 
a story of Justice Randoll, of London, a man so avaricious that 
although he had a thousand pounds at home, in a chest full of old boots 
and shoes, he would put up a widgeon for his supper when he dined with 
my Lord Mayor ; again it is the saying of a good knight of the county— 
(“Gogs soul, Sirs, the best gentleman of us all need ‘not forswear 
hanging ”)—that receives the seal of his authentication. He is curious 
in detail: he never knew but one Englishman, the worthy Sir Walter 
Mildmay, to eat his meat without sauce. When the austerity of a 
translator’s task denies him the text, he finds harbour for his jests in 
the margin, and criticises the laws of the Amazons :—“ There were too 
many Speakers, belike, in their Parliament.” He holds his fancy and 
his memory on so light a leash that he will let them slip at mice or 
rabbits. Withal he sometimes encounters nobler game, and his remark 
addressed .to Sir John Spenser, of Northamptonshire, anticipates 
Gibbon :—“ You have a learned writer of your name, make much of 
him, for it is not the least honour of your honourable family.” His 
works are a mine of anetdote and allusion, and he was “somewhat 
more than ordinarily acquainted with all the Earls and great men” 
of his time. Had he moved in that other circle, of men whom few 


called great, had he known but half as many dramatists as he knew 
bishops, we should not have been left groping in the ash-pit for the 
sorry relics that go to make a history of Elizabethan literature. 


WALTER RALEIGH. 
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COBBETT’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


UBLISHERS’ LISTS and the records of free libraries both bear 

P witness to the fact that Cobbett is still a popular author, and 
that his Grammar of the English Language is one of the more 
popular of ‘his works. It may be hoped that this is a testimony to 
the literary taste of his readers rather than an indication of their 
opinions on political and economical matters; for, while the merits 
of Cobbett’s writings, considered merely as works of art, remain as great 
as ever they were, the facts or alleged facts with which most of them 
deal have long passed into oblivion, and the theories which they 
support, fanciful as they were at any time, cannot now be regarded 
as more than curiosities. The six volumes of extracts from the 
Political Register contain some of the very best journalism in the 
world, but the reader needs to be a specialist and something more 
to read them with any degrce of understanding ; the Legacy to Parsons 
and the Legacy to Labourers raise perennial questions, but the fire 
of controversy has burnt out of Cobbett’s treatment of them; Advice 
to Young Men was never more than a mixture of autobiography and 
sermon ; the most ardent admirer of Rural Rides is forced to confess 
that were the author to come to life he would find the book quite 
worthless to-day from his own point of view; but the Grammar still 
remains almost as useful for the purpose for which it was written 
as it ever was, and quite as amusing. Intended for his son, “my 
dear little James,” aged fourteen, who had learnt to read, but had 
never been “bidden or even advised to look into a book,” and who, 
it may be parenthetically observed, did not subsequently do much 
credit to this method of education, it is severely practical both in 
form and matter. It is in a way one of Cobbett’s most characteristic 
works, showing on the one hand his ignorance and his contempt for 
all kinds of knowledge of which he was not master, on the other 
his shrewdness at times almost rising to genius, his capacity for taking 
pains, and, as long as he had any practical end in view, his unwilling- 
ness to leave any difficulty he met with unaccounted for. His 
abundant vitality makes it quite natural for him to mix up politics 
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with lessons, as in the well-known examples of NOUNS OF MULTITUDE, 
“ Mob, Parliament, Rabble, House of Commons, Regiment, Court of King’s 
Bench, Den of Thieves,’ or TIMES OF VERBS, “The Queen defies the 
tyrants; the Queen defied the tyrants; the Queen will defy the 
tyrants.” Equally pleasing are his selections of examples of bad 
grammar from State documents, as to which there will be something 
to be said later; and he must have appealed powerfully to the 
sympathies of his pupils at the beginning of the century by exhibiting 
Blackstone, Addison, and Dr. Johnson as awful examples, and culling 
vulgar grammatical mistakes from the pages of Blair, Abercrombic, 
and the still-remembered Lindley Murray. 

The grammar naturally makes no claims to any scientific character, 
as the expression would be understood to-day, which is probably why 
it has lived so long. Cobbett merely wanted his son to write passable 
English, though he could not avoid alleging a reason for the acquisition 
of so useful an accomplishment, which may have been partially sincere, 
but is most turgidly expressed, namely: “. . . the desire which every 
man, and especially every young man, should entertain to be able 
to assert with effect the rights and liberties of his country .... when 
you come to read the history of these struggles in the cause of freedom, 
you will find that tyranny has no enemy so formidable as the pen. 
And while you will see with exultation the long-imprisoned, the 
heavily-fined, the banished WILLIAM PRYNNE returning to liberty, 
borne by the people from Southampton to London, over a road 
strewed with flowers ; then accusing, bringing to trial and to the block 
the tyrants” (and so forth and so forth), “while your heart and the 
heart of every young man in the kingdom will bound with joy at the 
spectacle, you ought all to bear in mind that without a knowledge 
of grammar Mr. PRYNNE could never,” and so on and so on. Cobbett 
wrote this in 1817, during his residence in America under circumstances 
not too creditable to himself, and had he directed his criticism to 
Cromwell’s speeches, or indeed to the works of the eximious Prynne 
himself, he might have felt bound to point out that revolutions may 
be carried out without much aid from grammar or even forcible 
writing, but fortunately comparatively little eloquence is to be found 
in his book after he has once settled to work and got rid of the intro 
duction. His want of science and the defects of his contempt for 
learning do not show themselves so much in the arrangement of his 
work, which follows the lines laid down by previous and adopted by 
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subsequent writers, as in the cases where his reason warns him that 
there ought to be a difficulty though his instinct tells him that there 
is none, and in those others where his reflections lead him to investigate 
problems which could be solved by a slight acquaintance with Latin. 
In the former he readily cuts the knot which he is not imperatively 
called upon to untie. So when he comes to consider the uses of “ will, 
shall, may, might, should, would,” and the others which he classes 
together as those “little words called signs,” he merely lays down 
that their uses, “various as they are, are as well known to us all as 
the uses of our teeth and our noses, and to misapply (such) words 
argues not only a deficien¢y in the reasoning faculties but also a 
deficiency in instinctive discrimination.” We all of us learn our 
native language by ear, and Cobbett’s dislike of the Scotch and Irish 
was keen enough to prevent his son from going wrong with his shalls 
and wills; but if the reasoning faculty was to give him any assistance 
in the matter he would certainly need a very different education from 
any which he in fact received. 

As Cobbett’s education was the result of his own efforts made 
under very great disadvantages, his work could not in any case be 
expected to show many signs of “learning,” which is indeed one of 
his bugbears throughout the book; but had he not hated so many 
things so much he might not have to hand so many excuses for 
abusing all forms of scholarship except his own. Latin, according 
to him, was a mere imposture, it was taught by “Fellows of English 
Colleges who live by the sweat of other people’s brows,” because they 
were the inheritors of the plunder of the Church at the time of the 
Reformation, and they had to teach something which other people 
had no need to know in order to keep up their reputation. A 
knowledge of the origin of “shall” and “will” as ordinarily used 
might be curious, but was certainly not worth troubling about; no 
doubt something might be said as to why “outlive,” “thankful,” 
“thankless,” “without,” and other compound words mean what they 
do, but there is no bread-making in it. Dr. Blair, in a passage 
found by the young Cobbetts in his Lectures on Rhetoric, gets hope- 
lessly lost in a superfluity of personal pronouns, he uses a present 
instead of a past participle, he says “ insight into” instead of “ insight 
of,” and he puts “at least” in the wrong piace; at the same time 
he is a profound scholar, which shows that Greek and Latin are not, as 
alleged, learned languages. Some of these arguments are not quite 
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sound ; but they are all thoroughly characteristic. To the sentimental 
Cobbett the Reformation was a standing cause of offence, though he 
hated Monks (of whom he can never have seen any), and had certainly 
no respect for Papal authority; the practical Cobbett was determined 
that while his boy was learning grammar, he should not learn anything 
else ; the controversial Cobbett was always willing to kill two birds 
with one stone. These features of the work are what make its perusal 
a joy to modern readers who approach most grammatical problems 
without fear ; but Cobbett’s ignorance of Latin had very decided dis- 
advantages. He failed to appreciate what seems pretty simple to 
anybody who has learnt to conjugate amo, namely that the person who 
suffers something is the nominative of a passive verb, and it took him a 
week to arrive at a wrong reason for the change of nominative when he 
said “ Peter is smitten by John” instead of “John smites Peter.” He 
rates Lindley Murray as a fool for affirming the existence of an absolute 
case founded on the ablative absolute. He finds the difference between 
“Tam working” and “I work” too difficult to explain by words, but 
comforts his reader by the, assurance that he must quite understand it, 
and what is more curious he sees no difference between the French 
“donnaient” and “donnerent,” though he quotes: “ Tous les jours les 
ouvriers donnaient de l’argent aux tyrants qui, en retour, donnerent aux 
ouvriers des cachots et des haches,” which exactly illustrates the 
difference between the two tenses. He spends some time in discussing 
the unimportant point as to whether a verb agrees with a relative 
pronoun or its precedent, and comes to a wrong conclusion ; and he 
uses “and which” almost as frequently as if he was a modern solicitor’s 
clerk. Had he known anything of the history of the English language, 
or had he ever studied the elements of Latin grammar, he would not 
have made these mistakes. On the other hand, he would probably 
never have made the discovery on which his success as a writer may be 
said to have been based so far as such success can be scientifically 
accounted for, namely, that the leading characteristic of the English 
language is force, and that this force is derived from its inflexibility ; 
he would never have studied English so assiduously as to have an 
unfailing eye for a false concord of time, the commonest mistake in 
the language, and he would hardly have exposed such an error as that 
in Milton’s line “ Beelzebub than whom Satan except none higher sat ” 
in any way intelligible to anybody who did not share his knowledge. 

It cannot be denied that Cobbett occasionally incurs the reproach of 
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pedantry. He himself would probably never have hesitated to write 
“a dog, cat, owl, and sparrow,” instead of “a dog, a cat, an owl, and a 
sparrow,” as he advises his pupil to; nor would considerations of 
grammar have prevented him from writing “he and they are” instead 
of “he is and they are.” But when a man is writing theoretically he 
may be forgiven if he occasionally overlooks the fact that so long as the 
sense is not interfered with a convention that the strictness of grammar 
may be relaxed acts favourably for the vigour of a language. 

The feature of the grammar for which it is chiefly remembered is 
the extracts from the writings of the Speaker, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Castlereagh, and others cited as examples of bad English. And it 
cannot be denied that on the whole Cobbett makes out an irresistible 
case. It is hypercritical to object to the beginning of a speech by the 
Regent in the words :—“ It is with deep regret that I am again obliged to 
announce the continuance of His Majesty’s lamented indisposition,” on 
the ground that it was not the obligation which was regretted, for the 
ideas the words naturally convey could not be expressed more unam- 
biguously, except by the introduction of a new sentence. It is unfair, 
and indeed contrary to sound grammar, to suggest that “although this 
war originated in ¢he most unprovoked aggression on the part of the 
United States” means that there was more than one aggression ; and 
it is absurd to argue from the conclusion of the sentence, “I have never 
ceased to entertain a desire to bring it to a conclusion on just and 
reasonable terms,” that the speaker might have been willing to conclude 
it on terms which were other than just. When Cobbett denied that 
the Government were capable of conducting an inquiry into the state of 
the currency both “anxiously” and “deliberately” he was applying a 
general rule which may have been true enough of himself, but which 
was ludicrously inapt in reference to more responsible persons. 

These and numerous other replies are easily evoked by many of 
Cobbett’s criticisms ; but in the main he had no difficulty in proving 
that he could have framed State documents much better than his 
antagonists. Castlereagh was a particularly helpless victim. Absurd 
redundancies, involved instructions, and hopcless false concords of time 
appear in profusion in the two passages quoted from his notes. His 
Note relating to the measures suggested as necessary for preventing the 
restoration of the French Monarchy from acting as a revival of the slave 
trade, is about as confused a piece of writing as a reader need hope to 
find. The writer undoubtedly manages to imply that the slave trade 
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was carried on in France; he mixes up his indicative and subjunctive 
moods, and he uses such flowers of language as if the king “ gives 
himself the disadvantage of authorising.” Cobbett on the other hand 
using nearly the same words re-arranges them in such a way as to 
produce a model documert of the kind, though it is not altogether 
without interest to remark that he follows Castlereagh’s example in 
reeling cff nearly three hundred words with never a full stop. At the 
same time his prophecy that in fifty ycars’ time, when oblivion should 
have fallen on the circumstances referred to, the original Note would be 
absolutely unintelligible, does not seem to the modern reader to have 
been fulfilled. The other production of Castlereagh’s referred to, a 
Note on the restoration to their original possessors of the works of art 
collected in Faris by Napolcon, is equally open to criticism, and receives 
it in an even greater measure. In dealing with Castlereagh, Cobbctt’s 
triumph as a grammarian is not to be gainsaid, but he characteristically 
gives Castlereagh a kind of poetic vengeance in devoting some of his 
best language to attacking the substance of the Notes aftcr the form is 
disposed cf. Posterity certainly approves of the return of the “spolia- 
tions” as Castlereagh elegantly describes them; but to Cobbett it 
appears that the passages “ which speak the soul, as they are conveyed 
in the language of the sedentary and circumspect keeper of a huckster’s 
stand, or the more sturdy perambulating bearer of a miscellaneous pack, 
do with voice almost imperious call for condemnation.” He adds a 
paragraph to his consideration of the former Note in order to point out 
that seven years after its date the French slave trade had in fact revived, 
and is unable to conceal his satisfaction that this was the case. Such 
views were probably always unpopular; but their popularity has not 
grown with years. 

Cobbett’s English was in its way the best which has ever been 
written ; he fully appreciated some of its chief merits, and he had the 
rare faculty of being able to describe to some extent how he achieved 
his own success. On the other hand his political opinions were 
always wrong, generally for ridiculous reasons, but fortunately for his 


readers he was rarcly able to suppress them, which is why his Grammar 
is still a good deal more than merely an admirable guide for practical 
purposes. It might be urged that there are more important matters 
than even the best way of expressing one’s self, but Cobbctt could 
not be expected to remember that. His triumphant egotism cannot 
be better summed up than by a quotation of his concluding passages 
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criticising Tomline’s first diocesan charge :—“ What ! is it, then, a szx : 
is it an offence against God to be reluctant to ‘ acknowledge superiority’ 
in a Bishop who cannot write as well as ourselves? O,no! We are not 
to be censured, because we doubt of the expediency of those establishments, 
those Colleges and Universities, which cause immense revenues arising 
from public property, to be expended on the education of men, who 
after all can produce, in the literary way, nothing better than writings 
such as those on which we have now been remarking.” 


H. L. STEPHEN. 





THE SON 


I. 

WHY is your hate of me so deep, 
() Father ? 
I grieve so that I may not sleep 
For thinking how to turn your heart ; 
And up in cruel wonder start. 


: 2. 

Although this body’s strong to bear, 
Father ! 

I droop and falter round your chair ; 

Stand like a woman at your knees 

In deep anxiety to please. 


*, 
Why is the look refused me quite, 
Father ! 
» That on my brother dwells like light ? 
At evening when the room is dim 
Your shining eyes roam after him. 


4. 

When I come near your lip is set, 
Father ! 

With something you can ne’er forget. 

What’s vile in him, you think it strong ; 


What's good in me, you make it wrong. 





THE SON 


5. 
O when my heart, the labour done, 
Father ! 
Is homing toward the setting sun ; 
Out of the glory and the gold 
I enter, and your face is cold. 


6. 


When you were near to death, you said, 
Father ! 

“ See that he comes not near my bed!” 

I stood on the dark stair alone, 

And swayed about to hear you moan. 


7. 
Will something ever ’tween us stand, 
Father ? 
Too deep for me to understand ? 
Even in the womb you hated me, 
When I was dumb and might not see. 





8. 


When first | blinked at this great light, 
Father ! 

Your hate of me was blinding bright ; 

And with the air I felt your scorn 

When first I shivered to be born. 


9. 
O since I can no way abate, 
Father ! 
Your steady and enduring hate ; 
Then strike me dead! When you shall sce 
My blood so bright, you'll pity me. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 





IN THE ASOLAN COUNTRY 


7 HETHER one approaches the Asolan Country from the 
W mountains or from the sea, the roads to it are all delightful. 
They take one to a romantic landscape of green hills and 
blue mountains, a landscape with the charm of northern freshness, of * 
southern radiance, of varied aspect. On one side the rock-walls of the 
near Alps rise in barren majesty above the chestnut woods of Crespano 
and of Possagno; on the other stretches the Venetian plain, its far 
horizon broken by the sharp Euganean peaks, blue, and faint in the 
distance. The plain itself is sea-like in colour and spaciousness under 
the fusing effects of day and night ; often it looks like tapestry, dim and 
harmonious, and even textured—still oftener brightly green in sunlight ; 
it is populous, highly cultivated ; it sparkles with towns, and towers, 
and villas, and hamlets. Three hundred feet above it, sheltered from 
northern winds, is Asolo, looking out over it east, south, and west :— 
west to a noble range of mountains and wooded hills that fall in 
rhythmic lines to the level land. Bassano and Vicenza lie there, and 
there Castelfranco. They shine like jewels under the morning and 
evening sun. The domes of Padua are just discernible, and in a faint 
line against the sky, one sces a sign of Venice: it is St. Mark’s tower! 
Anything for range of vision wider or more alluring and surprising 
would be hard to find even in Italy. Now and then the beauty and 
interest of this hill-town are written of, and the commonplaces of 
descriptive travel find seasonable expression and oblivion. They are 
revived from time to time because of the English poet who came here. 
Or the Asolan landscape is put before the public by the painter who 
loves it. If in casual hands the “article,” Asolo, lack the personal note, 
and its intimate and profound and varied charm remain uncelebrated, 
its name, at least, is made to stir a remoter, if a fainter curiosity, 
even while it is left, like the usual Italian subject, alien to us. If, seeing 
much and loving nothing, one come to Asolo, the lover’s part there 
lics untouched, and is rightly left for the poet and the painter. 
Sixty-one years ago, George Sand, first among the famous of our 
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day to come to Asolo, walked here in man’s blouse, and alone. She 
started from Bassano, and seems to have lost her way, purposely 
wandering into one of the gorges of the Grappa, where, not entirely 
released from the febrile excitement of her recent rupture with 
Musset, at Venice, she seemed for the time being, she tells us, in a 
solitude of the New World; and she half expected to see a boa uncoil 
his monstrous length, she half imagined the cry of a panther in the wild 
wind that rose and fell among the horrific rocks. One suspects her of 
Byronising with her woe and with nature—of walking into rocky gorges 
to find something in accord with her state of mind. Apparently she 
climbed to the first snows, and descended near Possagno, and then 
continued her less eccentric and proper way to Asolo in the early 
spring of 1834. She says nothing concerning Asolo itself, and but a 
few words of admiration for the country about it. She calls it an 
“earthly Paradise,” the richest in Italy for its healthy climate and 
delicious fruits. The limpidity of its waters, the fertility of its soil, the 
force of its vegetation, the beauty of its race, and the magnificence 
of its views seem made, she says, expressly to nourish the highest 
faculties of the soul and excite the noblest ambition. Her book of 
travel gives a new note of interest toe the land, which was for the 
moment but a background, or place, for her own perturbed and rich 
personality. The Lettres d'un Voyageur is one of her best books: she is 
herself so much in it. But it abounds more in impassioned declama- 
tion than in pictures of travel. She does not so much load you with 
facts as interest and charm you with her expression of herself. 

A young woman of great gifts, of a benevolent nature, cut loose 
from the checks and freed from the usual sense of dependence of her 
sex, footing the open ways of this pleasant land like an unknown 
youth, was most interesting. True, she could not have found a country 
where the people are more civil and more gentle, or sooner respond to 
the charm of a stranger’s voice. And there was more peril in George 
Sand’s own imagination than in all the leagues of land between the 
Brenta and the Piave traversed by her; and if in any place nature 
could lay a cooling hand on her child, it would have been here on 
these pre-Alpine heights, these Asolan hills, with their restful vision 
of earth and sky, and pure air winnowed and freshened by free 
winds from the mountains and the sea. There was ministration in 
the very flowers and aromatic plants which abound in the Asolan 
country. But the amenities of all this rich Italian nature were forcign 
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to her, and she turned away from it. She says she skinned her hands 
to reach a solitude suited to her mood. The mountain gorge was too 
savage—the park-like slopes of the lower hills too tame—to influence her 
agitated spirit. Her soul was sick, and she sought to deaden reflection 
by movement. Nature irritates, she says, when one is in disaccord with 
her. Therefore she, the lover of nature, lingered in the enchanting 
land she traversed but to fare her way to Asolo. She was less 
fortunate than the sane Englishman who came to it and found in it the 
inspiration of his early verse and the subject of one of his best poems. 
Robert Browning came to Asolo two years later than George Sand, 
led to it, perhaps, by her very account of her walk from Bassano 
and Possagno. He set the name of Asolo in Pippa Passes, which 
remains expressive in some ways of its life and nature, though silk- 
winding is no longer an industry of the town. It may be owing to 
his poem about the girl of Asolo singing her song that his son has 
established his charitable industry there ; and Mr. R. Barrett Browning’s 
lacemakers are the result of Pzpa. Such potentialities lie in the glance 
and the expression of a poet. 

If you would approach Asolo in the footsteps of George Sand or of 
Robert Browning, you will start from picturesque Bassano. At Bassano 
one naturally thinks of old Jacopo da Ponti, called Bassano, a painter 
of rural realities long before Millet. He felt the poetry of country 
life; he liked the low hills about his native town; his imagination 
was stirred by the frequent effects of light seen in its sky—the gleam 
of it at the horizon, and the bursting ray of its splendour shot from a 
rifted cloud like a sudden revelation: these are the two notes of 
poetry which you will find in his best pictures. Who can look at the 
level light at the horizon, a break in low-lying clouds, a quiet space 
of metallic lustre, or silver or gold, or like fire, above the lifted hills, 
without some thought of another world? It is the note which gives 
imaginative reach to Bassano’s homeliest subjects—the note wherein he 
is akin to Tintoretto in his one suggestion of the infinite. So that his 
pastoral prose becomes as far reaching in suggestion as Tintoretto’s 
great dramatic poetry. The Bassano hills were the setting of the 
seasons he knew best; and he painted them with great richness of 
colour and according to the Venetian method. It is sound painting. 
Time does not blanch nor blacken nor dull it; if it darkens, it remains 
transparent, not black. His best work to-day is jewel-like for richness 
of colour. His shepherd boy, his sleeping peasant, his busy peasant 
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woman, and his sheep, the very peasant hats worn in his time, may 
still be seen near Bassano. He never rose to the inspiration of the 
Asolan landscape close by. That was left for Giorgione, with his 
patrician taste, his larger sense of space, of light, of air—his sense of 
romantic scenery. The Asolan Country is, properly speaking, a part 
of his own: it is but nine miles from his own towered Castelfranco, 
or from the hamlet of Vedelago, where he was born. The Asolan 
hills are of pyramidal form for the most part, bare at the top 
and belted with chestnut-woods and vineyards, like the hills you 
see in Bellini’s backgrounds. The painter of Queen Cornaio’s portrait 
doubtless came to Asolo, or to her Royal seat, Barco, three miles away, 
where the /z¢e of her time came to see her in her new domain, 

Approaching Asolo from the north by way of Possagno, walking 
south, one traverses the Asolan Country ; thus, or (stepping westward) 
from the east from Cornuda, the nearest stativn on the railway line of 
Treviso and Belluno. At Possagno one cannot wonder that Canova 
came back to such a birth-place after the honours of a brilliant and 
unresting life in the capitals of Europe. He came back to it unmarried : 
to give it a good part of the fortune he had acquired elsewhere, and to 
erect a Greek temple, for Christian worship, overlooking the whole land. 
It would have been more happily placed on one of the Asolan hills, at 
St. Anna, where he first proposed to build it, than where it perches— 
belittled,—on the slope of a mountain flank above Possagno. 

It is, perhaps, no longer the fashion to admire Canova. One should 
not forget that he is noble and grand in his bronze MNapoleon, high 
placed in the court of the Breza at Milan—though not in the plaster 
at Possagno, where one is too close to it. It is a bronze of heroic 
and enduring beauty. The feminine ideal of the Empire found no fairer 
expression than in his statues of women—all grace and elegance of 
form. He abhorred the coarse and the material. Unfortunately, he 
too often eliminated all individuality : hence, he was monotonous, 
generalising form. But he sought “the line,” and found it; he sought 
beauty, and created a type. You might imagine he never saw any but 
delicately bred and high-born women; but the very peasant girls of 
Possagno, and of Asolo, have just the grace of movement and the refine- 
ment of line you see in his statues. They have small hands and feet ; 
small, round ankles; medium sized, perfectly proportioned bodies; lovely 
faces ; their glance is clear as water. The race is of Greek origin. The 
Greek type is constantly seen here as elsewhere in the Veneto. The 
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German wave never swept it from hill or plain. The Lombard from the 
West never dislodged it. The Hun from the East drove it to the islands 
of the Lagoons, but it came back to its old seat. The peasant is like 
the grass, universal—and in Italy—like it,—though he is trodden on, 
he endures. And in the Asolan Country he has kept the type of his 
race in spite of the Invaders of Italy. Only the other day Charles 
Yriarte observed the proud and charming type: the pose of the head 
on its columnar neck, the short bust, the noble clastic carriage of the 
women on the road below Asolo. Strange that a man of Canova's 
genius should have failed to see that his insipid faces, setting the 
fashion of a day, might have been made more vital, and interesting, 
more Greck looking, by modelling strictly the living peasants of his 
native hills. To them at least we owe the refinement of his ideal: its 
form was imposed upon him by his sense of the beauty of the peasant 
girls of the Asolan Country. As we face forward in it, the roadsides 
are bright with villas and villages and farmhouses, each one set in orchard 
close, or vineyard slope, or on the edge of chestnut woods; and from 
time to time we get glimpses of the marvellous plain and the chain of 
the Asolan hills coming dark against a luminous sky. It is all so 
pleasant, so radiant, and it has its note of romance in dark tower 
and blind fortress, It seems now the ideal country, where every 
gentle and peaceful thing has triumphed over the rougher and wilder 
life of the past. There is nothing of the melancholy and the home- 
lessness of the severer and the more classic parts of Southern Italy ; 
nothing of Tuscan meagreness, nothing of its formal or ascetic aspect ; 
nothing of the immeasurable monotony and silence of the grander 
Roman Campagna. No. We are in a part of Giorgione’s country— 
the Holy Land of Art: that land of a vast horizon on the south, of 
green undulating hills below the majestic range of the Venetian Alps on 
the north; a land cut by swift streams and fresh with moist meadows ; 
a land of park-like scenery, with vineyards, and orchards, and woods. 
The oak, the chestnut, the laurel, the olive, the sycamore, the pine, the 
cypress, the pomegranate, the magnolia, the lemon—here grows every 
tree of Southern Italy but the palm, and makes a landscape of rich 
foliage, the landscape of a light, melting, hazy world. Over and 
out of all this infinite of refreshing life comes the sound of church bells 
from the hills, from the vales, and from the plain. Rising and dying 
sounds, before dawn, break and fall in the dim and yet unawakened 
world ; now single note after note, then the swarming sound of the bells 
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of many campanili; far bells answer bells, and near by the bells of 
Asolo ring out in louder sound which ebbs away till lost in thin air. 

The rising and falling tide of life on market-day once a week, and on 
festa days, is most amusing ; it is all that breaks the monotony of the 
quiet street of little Asolo. The piazza is one of the most charming in 
Italy, with its Renaissance fountain and beautiful town-hall, perfectly 
proportioned, built above an open loggia. Its painted facade is adorned 
by a fresco of Diana and her dogs—pagan and pleasant—which one 
remembers rather than the battle-scene also painted there. Yet one 
goes to Asolo not for architecture but for nature. The hill-town offers 
to the sceing eye a page—yes, many pages !—of nature therein exce}ling 
Perugia, with her outlook on the Valley of the Tiber, and Orvietto on 
her rock—far-reaching and beautiful as the Umbrian landscape is from 
both. At Asolo you are midway between the Brenta and the Piave, 
within easy reach of valleys, hills, and streams, and towns of great name 
and rich with art. It is prose, as the priest said, walking on the plain 
to the hills; but when I rose to Asolo it was poetry. And it is joyous. 
Something in the smiling landscape and something in the quality of 
the air make people sing. A kind of lyric joy, as of perpetual youth, 
stirs the peasant. The shepherdess sings as she goes with her sheep ; 
the girl at the waterside sings as she beats the clothes; the cowboy 
sings on the road, and the birds sing by the river. I have heard the 
little caponero by the Musone as late as December, and the nightingale 
in August. Once by the Musone one is in an enchanting world. 

To set foot in this joyous and open region is to see something of a 
part of Italy that was thought comparab'e to San Remo and to the 
Holy Land. It has its Mount Tabor, the name given, perhaps, by the 
Crusader who returned to this land after slaying the infidel at Ascalon ; 
for it was celebrated in the Middle Ages, and furnished fighters for 
the Holy Sepulchre. From its castled hills one overlooked the most 
favoured part of Italy, the famous, the prosperous Marca Trivigiana, 
still populous, cut by swift rivers and washed and fretted by the waters 
of the far-off Adriatic. It was called the land of joy and love—La 
Marca Giotosa e Amorosa. From Asolo one sees the hill of Romano, 
and also that of San Zenon, of the Ecclini. Dante, who saw everything 
worth seeing in Italy, mentions the little hill where stood the castle of 
Romano—which lifts itself, but not very high, he says, between the 
Brenta and the Piave. There Ecelin was born, and there also Cunizza, 
“ passion’s votaress,” as Browning calls her. Her Tuscan moth.cr, 
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Adelaide, probably often came to Asolo for greater security. She was 
a watcher of the stars, and the Asolan fortress is a point of vantage 
where to remark the constellated heavens. The planets and stars seem 
to burn brighter than when they are seen from the plain, though it 
was from a city of that plain that Galileo watched. Seen at night, 
the plain lies in opaque darkness, vast and impressive like the sea. 
Over it the moon seems to shine with more effulgence than elsewhere, 
so pure is the atmosphere. What is this but to say that the shows 
of nature are seen as in few other places, and that the spectacle of 
day and night is a continuous entertainment to the eye in this open 
country? Storms from the Alps or from the sea, piled in portentous 
clouds, break and fall, or are driven to and fro over the plain; and one 
is witness of atmospheric effects that amaze and enchant the eye. 

The thing of most perplexing interest at Asolo is its Rocca, or 
fortress, a strange looking structure of mysterious antiquity. It was 
there long before the time of Ecelin, and it is thought by some to be 
pre-Roman, but its known story begins only with the Middle Ages. 
As to the strange signs scratched on its stones, they excited the 
curiosity and engaged the imagination of the local antiquary, Signor 
Scomazzetti, who fancied they might prove to be Euganean. His 
supposition was not confirmed by comparing these half-effaced marks 
with the lapidary remains of the Euganean alphabet. He might 
as well have imagined them to be Runic. Their presence there 
would hardly seem more strange than the Runic characters in Venice 
—on a red marble lion, a trophy from Athens in the tenth century 
—which record the visit of a northern sea-rover. But they as little 
imply the Norseman as the Euganean, and we must leave them as of 
unknown significance and accept the Rocca as the work of the Romans, 
who gave the name Ace/um to the town, and perhaps, first, to the 
fortress that dominates it. Be this as it may, the Rocca is one of the 
most striking monuments in Italy. Its dismantled tower was erected 
before the main structure, and is without any entrance from below, 
and appears to have been accessible only from the top! The puzzle 
of it is there. Its interior wall was pierced at the beginning of this 
century, and now one can creep through the thickest part of it; but 
the aperture dwindles to a hole only big enough to admit a man’s head 
and shoulders. The main structure has nine sides and but one entrance, 
and it presents itself, curiously enough, seen from the Chapel of San 
Martino below, to the east, as a slim castle, the very unusual epithet 
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Browning selects to describe the castle of Goito, which, in what remains 
of it, is but a round and roofed piece of medizval wall in a meadow by 
the Mincius. I fancy he had the Rocca of Asolo in his mind’s eye when 
he wrote Sorde//o. He seems to mean the Rocca when he speaks of the 
castle’s looking “like the chine of some extinct animal,” to which the 
boy in Sordello climbs :— 

Singing all the while 


Some unintelligible words to beat 
The lark, God’s poet, swooning at his feet. 


It looks like that from the north side valley by the Musone. It is 
reached from every side by rough lanes, bordered with old hedges. 
Ecelin’s own men-at-arms many a time hurried down the devious and 
stony watercourses, or toiled up through them to the hill-top; and many 
a time the young lord or page of the castle slipped down through them, 
unseen, for such adventure as the field and covert of the forest slopes 
below offered him. Often there at vesper time you may startle the 
dusk-winged bats—those ominous things of darkness, the last (save 
ruin) to possess the place. 

These thickly screened ways are a feature of the Asolan rzvas, which 
are cut by deep ravines, strangely solitary and cool under the thick 
leafage of summer, and for a good part of the year are watercourses, in 
which you step on “stubs of living rock.” But they lead you, as they 
descend, beneath grand chestnut trees of great girth, and with wide- 
spreading branches to the open vineyards and orchards, through which 
you can roam at will in autumn, after the vintage. It is, perhaps, 
in spring-time that the rzvas of Asolo are the most enchanting. The 
new-born vegetation, the fields blue and gold and white with wild 
flowers, and, over all, the blossomy profusion of the fruit trees, make 
a vision of tender and fleeting beauty. The air is dim with blooms ; 
they fall in showers; a puff of warm air sends them down like snow- 
flakes. The admirable Guide to Asolo, by Signor Paladini—A-so(o e z/ 
suo Territorio—does not fail to pay due tribute to spring and autumn 
there, treating the impressions of both as of equal importance with its 
antiquities and its story. 

There is in Asolo a certain riva—as the hillsides and vineyards are 
called—which is like a cloister, so private and hidden is its leafy walk, 
once paced by a Monsignore .for many a day of his declining years: 
whether for reverie, or digestion, to dream of the Cardinal’s purple ; 
or to watch his grapes——who knows? On that viva one is in a 
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well-chosen place. There are the vestiges of a Roman theatre—a site 
selected as the convent’s for the monk—a place where the air is 
delicate, and the view the best. With its ranged seats overlooking 
the Vencto, it buzzed with life before the comic or the tragic stage. 
But yesterday a peasant there turned up a coin of the time, but 
yesterday a bit of mosaic ; and the Museum of Asolo is made interesting 
with the spoils of the Rzva of the Monsignore. Ward by is the Castle 
of the Cornaro—that walking lady of history, who, despite her tragic 
losses and her distress in Cyprus, despite the fame of her great beauty 
in youth, is not a very interesting woman. She was deficient in force 
of character ; a Queen, but for fine clothes, and festivals, and a secure 
State ; in no way comparable to the great Italian women of story and 
song, or to the saints of legend ; much less an impassioned soul. Andrea 
Cornaro, her uncle, banker to the bastard son of an effeminate King, 
bought her a husband of illustrious name ; for it was his ducats, rather 
than her beauty, which won her the Crown of Cyprus. Lusignan, 
the usurper, was a needy, if not an indigent, King. Lacking money, 
Cornaro accommodated him, offering his niece with a dot of one hundred 
thousand zecchini. To render the marriage fit, the Republic adopted 
her ; and, in case she had no heir, could claim jurisdiction over Cyprus, 
and in any case hold it against all pretenders. The transaction would 
not bear examination, and it was dangerous to look into it and criticise 
it, at the time, in Venice. The scheme of the astute and all-aspiring 
Cornaro was for a while successful, but it brought him violent death, 
and no happiness to his niece. 

She, the Queen of Cyprus, was compelled to cede the island, and 
fly to Venice, where a dazzling reception awaited her. Transferred 
to Asolo—given to compensate her in a way for the loss of her 
sovereignty over Cyprus, where she had been helpless against the 
policy of Venice, and insecure against the rightful mistress of the island, 
Carlotta Lusignan, the wife of Luigi of Savoy—she kept up the 
show of royalty, with her Court of eighty persons and an allowance 
of eight thousand ducats from Venice. She gave /étes, she was 
visited by great personages, and for a few years led a pleasant, 
sumptuous, untroubled life. Forced to fly from Asolo at the rumour 
of war, she appears but as the hurried lady of a festival suddenly 
terminated, and without any personal life. Nothing touched her deep 
enough for that. The splendour of her /¢¢es at Asolo made pcople 
forzet that she had passed through a bloody and heart-shaking tragedy 
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in Cyprus, where the Count of Tripoli and his fellow-conspirators 
“burst into the young Queen’s chamber; slew her doctor and her 
servant, who clung to the folds of her dress for safety; and, after 
searching the palace through, captured and cut to pieces Andrea - 
Cornaro, the Queen’s uncle, and Marco Bembo, her cousin.” Was it 
that nothing made a lasting impression on her kind of mind—the kind 
that forgets, and lives only in the vanities of a day? 

At Asolo young Bembo found in her nothing but a pleasant hostess, 
more like a stage queen :—she exists but to show herself; she hardly 
seems to live. And so she is depicted in a phrase or two in Bembo’s 
Asolani, the fashionable book of its time, read “with enthusiasm” in 
every Court of Italy, but now dead. He dedicated it, not to the Cornaro, 
but to Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of Ferrara, more than interesting to 
him, after the horrors of her Roman days. G/z Asolani gives a glimpse 
of the courtly and cultivated life of a group of charming persons. It has 
some really interesting details to be picked out of its now tiresome 
pages. It is an elaborate tribute to and expression of beauty, art, 
and youth. It lets us see the Queen herself moving from her garden, 
at the end of day, lighted by torches, going up the steps of the Castle, 
seated at table, and again in the garden. There, with the music of 
beautiful instruments, noted as such; the singing, the talk, the grace 
and virginal loveliness of the three ladies of the Court ; the decorous 
freedom of manner, the unfailing tribute to beauty, the grave glance, 
the golden hair, the blush ; even the contour of the breast of Sabinetta— 
who, owing to the heat of the day, wore the thinnest vesture, and 
blushed under the glance of Gismondo—one realises from such touches 
and traits a pretty moment of life in an enchanting place. It was 
all lived in the garden of the very Castle whose noble tower is yet 
to be seen at Asolo; and while those dear people sat in the shade by 
a fountain, or passed through the solemn darkness of a thick grove, 
the Queen slept. It was a day of September when the conversation 
was begun so pleasantly, and the Queen, herself, hearing of the pleasant 
discussion, came to preside at the conclusion of it. 

Do not think that Asolo means but the promenade-place of the 
Lady of Asolo, or owes the most to an unread book. It means 
something far more interesting, richer and better than the shell of 
extinct life. It means poetry and a wide vision of nature; it means 
something that endures, and is dear to memory. Robert Browning, 
in Asolando, with a felicitous title, associated his last verse with the 
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place of his choice ; but the book, it must be admitted, has little of 
Asolo in it. The lover of his poetry knows, however, where to look for 
his Asolo. If you would know and feel the fire and passion of his 
first Asolan days, read his earlier verse, where you will find impressions 
of Asolo, to the very last “crimson wave that drifts the sun away ” :— 


Last year’s sunsets and great stars 
That had a right to come first and see ebb 
The crimson wave that drifts the sun away— 
Those crescent moons with notched and burning rims 
That strengthened with sharp fire, and there stood 
Impatient of the azure—and that day 
In March, a double rainbow stopped the storm— 
May’s warm, slow, yellow, moonlit summer nights— 
Gone are they, but I have them in my soul. 


That is poetry; and it is an expression of what the poet saw and 
felt at Asolo; it is the note of nature there, where yet one may aso/are, 
that is to say, “disport in the open air, amuse one’s self at random.” 
No railway traverses the Asolan Country. 


EUGENE BENSON. 





THE TWO GRAVESTONES 


HIS is another story of Lanjestyn, that melancholy region of 

cf bare moorland, surrounded by impregnable cliffs, and haunted 

by the noise of the sea. . I was a child when the end of what I 

shall tell you came, and the story, being spread over three generations, 
must have had its beginning long ago. 

To go back to that beginning, on the south side of the lonely church 
which stands on the slope of the combe that goes seaward from 
Lanjestyn, there is an old grave whereon a coarse grass flourishes, rank 
alike in summer and in winter. The headstone is greatly weathered, 
but you may read some part of the inscription. Tradition in the 
village keeps alive the tale which time has blotted from the stone; and 
from childhood I knew that the full inscription had read as follows, 
when the stone was first erected above a new made grave :— 


SACRED 
to the memory of 
JOSHUA CARWINNEN, 
Who died March 24, 17— 
Aged 8&2. 


Also of 
MARTHA, WIFE OF THE ABOVF, 
Who died on the same day, 
Aged 74. 


“ They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they 
were not divided.”—2nd Sam. I, 23. 


The traveller, unaware of the tale that every child of the village 
read in passing the lichened stone, might recall the pleasant history of 
Baucis and Philemon, and deem most fortunate these two who had 
lived (it would be pardonable to suppose) so long together that each 
was all in all to the other, and who, dying when the good of life had 
ceased to outbalance its pain, had escaped that knowledge of the bitter- 
ness of death which the most of us must surely learn some day. For 
the bitterness of the appointed change consists in the fact that we must 
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leave the things that we know and love, and go (if not to a long sleep) 
into a place where all is strange, and, therefore, in the beginning, 
unloved. These two, who died in the same day (in the same hour, 
perhaps, as the traveller might imagine) escaped that bitterness, and 
passed, not knowing death. 

Such thoughts as these might come most naturally to the stranger 
passing through the village by chance and visiting the graveyard for a 
moment to speculate, as foik will, upon the histories there buried from 
sight until the Last Day. But to the people of the village this portion 
of the place to which they must all presently come was terrible indced. 
The children read the tale inscribed upon the stone as they passed 
swiftly: they never paused in its neighbourhood. Even the older folk 
had no desire to linger there, or to think upon the subject it brought to 
memory. Nor did men care to lay their dead too near to the grave of 
Joshua Carwinnen and Martha, his wife. 

For a strange thing happened to the son of these two, and to the 
woman that he married. Hard by the first grave was a second, and in 
this case the stone, of hard gray slate, still kept a legible inscription. 
Here was a story repeated :— 

SACRED 
to the memory of 
JOSHUA TREDINNICK CARWINNEN, 
Who died January 1, 1798, 
Aged 81. 


Also of 
ALICE, WIFE OF THE ABOVE, 
Who died on the same day, 
Aged 78. 
“ Entreat me not to leave thee: For whither thou goest I will go, and 
where thou lodgest I will lodge.”—Ruth J, 20. 


Again the curious traveller, idly wandering among the graves, 
might have only pleasant thoughts, mixed with a natural wonder at the 
coincidence set forth on the stone slabs, as he looked from one to the 
other. But it was the second grave which made the people look with 
superstitious dread on the first: the coincidence that would excite 
mere wonder in the passing stranger appealed to their imaginations as 
unutterably terrible. George Carwinnen, grandson of the first Joshua, 
was a man of fifty when I first remember him, and I can fancy he would 
not have been unmarried at that age if it had not been for those two 
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stone slabs standing side by side in the shadow of the church. For he 
was by no means ill-natured, and exceeding well off as riches went in 
these parts. 

The French wars were at their height, and they were all that was 
talked of, when Janie Pascoe’s troubles came upon her. She was the 
daughter, and only child, of a widow woman, whose husband had been 
one of the fishermen at the Cove, a mile or two westward from 
Lanjestyn, across the moor. After he was drowned they came to live in 
Lanjestyn, out of sight of the sea, and the widow made a living for 
both as best she could, for Janie was only a child. That was before the 
second of those two gravestones was put up in the churchyard. 

The child of the sea is drawn to it always. Janie had come to live 
in Lanjestyn, and a mile or two of distance made a great difference in 
those days, so that our people hardly ever married maidens from the 
Cove. But she couldn’t keep away from the place where she was born. 
Whenever she was free she would be off across the moor to the sandy 
beach, and there she would play till evening with the children living in 
the few white cottages huddled together in the shelter of the cliffs. 

Her mother worked at one of the mines hard by Lanjestyn, and 
Janie was free to wander where she would, long after most girls of the 
village were at the same labours. “ She will have to work one day,” 
said her mother. “ Let her have her good time now, while I can work 
for two. I wouldn’ have it no other: I don’t want to have time to 
think of what is past. The nights are long enough for that.” 

So Janie grew tall, and slim, and brown as the moor is in the winter, 
when the heather’s faded ; and she knew nothing but happiness all the 
time. Young and old loved her, though those of her own age found 
her a little quick-tempered. A trifle would raise her anger, but a trifle 
smaller still would pacify her; and there was nothing in the way of 
charms and ancient customs that she could not teil them. She believed 
more than any in a land where much is believed that’s laughed at else- 
where ; but she lived in the open air, and her mind was free of care as the 
face of the cliff of town dust ; so she took her beliefs lightly for the time. 

Of course the little maid had lovers in plenty. For a time she was 
just a child in this, as in other things, and no one could tell one weck 
who would be favourite with her the next. But one thing was certain: 
change as she might, she could not get away from the love of Jim 
Bosanko, one of the fisher-boys she had played with down at the Cove 
among the boats. 
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She might amuse herself with one, or with another; she might, as 
she did sometimes, come to such pitch with Jim that she would swear 
never to have dealings with him again, and keep her oath for a good 
week. But Jim Bosanko loved her, and meant to have her ; and I can 
fancy that from the first she did not intend it should happen otherwise. 
At any rate, the other boys dropped off one by one, and all the world 
knew that Jim and Janie were keeping company and thinking to be 
married as soon as might be. This is the story of a long time, so I 
must tell you that we are come now to about a year or more after the 
setting up of the second gravestone. 

You do not need to be told what the capture of a shoal of mullet 
means to the Covers nowadays. There was no London inarket then, 
and Paris had hardly been heard of in these parts ; but, even so, the 
season of the mullet was looked for to provide many little luxuries 
that, if the fish did not come, would have to be foregone. *Twas early 
in the spring of the year—when the primroses were left ungathered 
because they were still few, and the first bunch brought into the house 
in any season must be a big one if there’s to be any luck about the 
place—when they caught a wonderful shoal at the Cove, and had fine 
sales, both at Trenear and further up the country, so far as Tallywarn. 

Jim was in funds for the time, and got a friend to give him the 
loan of half a horse—for they went “ride and tie” in those days—to 
Trenear. Twas his intention (so it was found out afterwards) to buy 
certain things on which Janie’s heart was set, and to show them to 
her as a surprise when next she came to the Cove. Indeed, he dropped 
a word or two to that effect on the way to Trenear: when one of the 
two friends went forward a mile or two, leaving his comrade to trudge 
after him, then tethered the horse by the wayside and went on, to be 
overtaken presently by his friend, and yet again to find the horse 
waiting for him at a point near Trenear. 

They reached the town and parted, and, whether through the 
weakness of his own will, or because he was over-much tempted, Jim 
forgot his purpose. At different times throughout the day he was 
seen drinking in the company of strangers, and some said that he 
had soon had more liquor than he could carry. He was seen early 
in the evening leaving a rather low inn by the harbour side, and after 
that there was no trace of him. 

For the understanding of the story you must know that he had 
fallen into the hands of the press-gang. He was quickly put on 
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board a ship of war, and carried to fight against the French. In the 
course of time he was made one of a prize crew ; the ship was recaptured 
by the French, and Jim lay for years in a French prison. 

All this, however, was only known afterwards. When his companion 
returned to the village he told his story, and roused fears which all 
that followed only served to confirm. Jim had disappeared, and it was 
soon generally believed that he had fallen into the harbour after leaving 
the public, or that, finding himself left behind by his companion, he 
had essayed afoot the journey to Lanjestyn, and lost his life in one or 
other of the deserted mine-shafts which lie not far from the track. 

Janie was heartbroken. Formerly you would have had to travel far 
to come upon a little maid so full of life and vigour. Even now the 
fire of it seemed to be burning under the surface: there were times 
when she would seem to wake up, and then she would do wonders in 


a little space, before the old carelessness came back upon her. For 
she seemed to care for nothing, and the nerve which had been so 
notable in her of old was utterly destroyed. The mother went about 
with a face more careworn than ever, and it was whispered that Janie’s 


trouble had touched her intellect, so that she was not always herself. 
She was one who felt things terribly : that is all that need be said. 

The time went on. The mother aged quickly, and Janie (who had 
begun before this to take her place as wage-earner) had most of the 
home work to do as well. It was then that George Carwinnen came 
courting her. 

More than once he had spoken to her when she was but a maiden 
and in the midst of her happiness, laughing, so that none could say 
‘twas serious if the girl happened to grow angry at his talk. ‘“ Thee’s 
got a mort o’ sweethearts, Janie. Better fit thee’s take up with a man 
0’ property like me. ’Tis a fine family to be one of ; once a woman to 
marry one of we she don’t want no more of this life when her husband's 
gone. ‘Tis the custom of the family.”. That was the sort of speech 
that he was always making, being a man that didn’t know when to shut 
his mouth. Those two gravestones were as good a joke as another in 
his judgment. 

Now Janie was like one that’s done with the world. In the old 
days she had gone beyond others in feeling a sort of fear of George, 
but now the heart was gone out of her, and the only person or thing 
she could find it in her heart to be troubled about was her mother. So 
before very long she married George Carwinnen. 
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So far as he was able he did his duty: that there’s none to deny. 
Janie’s mother lived in comfort to the day of her death, a year or two 
after the marriage, and George was proud and fond of the young wife 
that might have been his daughter. But the man did not understand 
her. If news came that a widow was going to be married again, 
*twould be: “ Well, my dear, there’s no fear you'll enjoy such vanities : 
make up your mind to that. Some do have poor luck in husbands, 
and so ’tis only fair they should have another chance. But with us ’tis 
different : one husband is good enough for a woman if he’s a man of 
our family, and she don’t care for life when he is gone.” 

The woman lived in bondage,.never seeing the light of day, or 
smelling the breath of the sca. People could see it. They would 
watch her as she walked up the pathway to the church, to see if she 
looked in the direction of those two gravestones. She never so much 
as glanced at them, but they knew well enough that day and night, 
sleeping and waking, she was always thinking of the two grey head- 
stones and of a third that must some day stand beside them. She had 
accepted her irrevocable fate, but without any sense of submission. 

She was a good wife toher husband. He was as unlike her as could 
be, being slow-going, heavy, and by this time inclined to corpulence. 
The winter after her mother died he had a grave illness, and seemed 
upon the point of death during several days. Janie nursed him finely, 
but she went about the house with face white and set, and hardly 
spoke a word. Moreover, on the night when it first seemed certain he 
would recover, a very strange thing happened. A woman from the 
village undertook to watch during the night, while Janie, who was 
utterly worn out by her long vigils, took a little sleep. 

She did not come down in the morning, and it was near mid-day 
when the woman went to call her. She found her in a deep and 
apparently breathless sleep, and could by no means arouse her. She 
grew alarmed and summoned some one from downstairs, and then at 
last Janie was awakened. “I suppose she was just worn out,” said the 
women afterwards; “but she lay like the dead, and I can fancy that 
when the dead awake, they will wake as Janie waked out of that sleep. 
Ah! she'll do as the other women did, and die when her husband does !” 

After this a year or two passed. Janie seemed to have recovered 
something of her interest in life, and, as George grew heavier—both in 
mind and body—with the passage of the days, the contrast betwixt 
the two became more and more marked. The husband still kept his 
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habit of foolish jesting, and wouid not let his wife forget the fate which 
hung over her. At times the sense of it, and his continual repetitions, 
drove her well-nigh frantic. There was something intolerable in the 
thought that her fate was not her own; that she must relinquish her 
hold on life when it pleased Providence to take this foolish old man, 
who was already only fit to sit by the fireside and talk of past achieve- 
ments. For he was now old, though his years numbered no more than 
sixty. 

At last he fell ill again. A rigorous winter kept him to the house, 
and his breath came with more and more effort every day. Janie 
watched him growing more debilitated in body, duller in mind, and 
was conscious that she felt no corresponding failure of her forces. 
On the contrary, she was in rebellion against fate, and sometimes, 
when she escaped from the house for a space, she knew that the 
fire of life had never burned more vehemently within her than it did 
now. She had on such occasions a difficulty in refraining from 
following a mad instinctive desire to take refuge in flight: so that she 
might live a life of her own, and not know herself a mere parasite on 
the decaying trunk of this old man. She had always had a duli sense 
of anger against the Fates, which had robbed her of Jim Bosanko; now 
it grew stronger. Every day it was more terrible to her to return home 
after any brief absence ; for every day the sense of what was to come 
grew more and more oppressive as she entered the house. 

The old man took to his bed at last, and lay, a mere animal, ina 
state which might have been called stupor, but for the fact that he was 
still what he had been for many a long day past. The habits of his 
life still came natural to him; and, just as mechanically as he took 
food, or smoked a pipe, he repeated the old hateful talk about the two 
gravestones that stood in the churchyard. 

Janie tended him devotedly, as she had always done. A woman 
who had cared vastly more for him while he had still his manhood, 
might have been far less regardful of his comfort and well-being, now 
that he was reduced to this state of dying animal. It may well enough 
be that she sought by this means to forget everything beyond the 
immediate present; but with a great fear ever present in the back- 
ground, none may find a business so engrossing as to ensure forget- 
fulness. She still thought of nothing but the life that was slipping 
away from her every moment because this old man was come near to 
the appointed limit of his days. 
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He grew nearer and nearer death. In this small village everything 
that happens is known to all men, and there was none but felt some- 
thing of the terror which was the air the young wife breathed. The 
work that fell upon her now was more than one could cope with, and 
she did not lack helpers. But these only made her situation the more 
terrible. : 

They were always watching her. They confessed as much a 
hundred times in every day by their clumsy atternpts to conceal their 
knowledge that the old man was growing weaker, by the way in which 
they ceased from whispered conversations and turned to her with 
cheerful commonplaces whenever she came unexpectedly upon them. 

Can you fancy the feelings of some wild creature as they cut the 
corn in which it has taken shelter, and the circle of safety, outside of 
which the dogs are to be heard and the noise of guns, grows every 
moment narrower? Death came upon her with the same steady 
approach, and she was as helpless as the wild creature is, albeit 
retaining all her forces, all her passionate desire to live out her life, 
tasting the fulness of its sweets and bitters. That desire, indeed, 
increased as the days went by, but with the desire of life, there grew 
within her the consciousness that death had her in a trap. 

She watched the old man with an intensity that meant she was 
watching her own life ebb away. Her fears grew, and she had an almost 
prophetic sense of the length of time which remained to him. It was 
without a shock that she presently overheard one of the women who 
was about her saying to another: “Ah! poor dear, I’m afraid ’tis most 
done with him. He can’t hardly last till morning.” 

She knew that he would die before the dawn, and watched beside 
him wondering when her moment would be come. Once or twice he 
repeated in his stupor the old stale jest as to those gravestones, and on 
each occasion she let no sign of disturbance escape her, though the folk 
who were with her looked askance and emphasised the situation’s horror 
by clumsy efforts to have the man’s speech passed over. Once she went 
downstairs and escaped into the open air fora moment. The vast blue 
sky, with its innumerable dim stars, refreshed her, for within the house 
she had seemed to be cramped as in the grave. The wind came soft and 
moist from the west, and with it a soothing murmur of the sea. She 
looked into the vast spaces of the night and was comforted. Then the 
sense of the present came upon her again, and she went back to resume 
her tendance upon the body of death to which she was for ever bound. 
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The night passed slowly. Towards morning the sense of the old 
man’s impending dissolution grew like the real presence of death in the 
room. There was unbroken silence, within and without the house ; only 
the old man breathed stcrtorously until at last death took him. 

The noise of his breathing had been awful. Now a deeper terror 
fell upon the watchers. None dared to speak for awhile. 

At last, fearfully, one of the women admitted what all had 
recognised. “ He’s gone, poor dear!” she cried. 

Janie moved from her place and shut the window, which had been 
quietly opened half an hour earlier so that the soul of the man might 
have easy escape. She shut it without a word ; and sct about the work 
that was necessary to be done. The women helped her. The fear 
which had been their companion was not yet gone, and they admitted 
its presence by their ineffectual efforts to display a subdued cheerfulness. 

The news of Carwinnen’s death, and of Janie’s miraculous survival, 
quickly went throughout the village. Stranger stories followed, and it 
was believed Janie had impiously fought against the decrees of fate, 
conquering by sheer strength of her rebellious will. It was said that 
she knew this, inasmuch as she refused to take the sleep which was 
necessary after so much watching. When George Carwinnen was 
buried they said that she had not yet allowed herself to sleep. She 
was present at the funeral, and the two gravestones stood before her 
while the service proceeded. It would seem (as was said later) that 
they spoke to her not ineloquently. 

For that night she lay down to sleep for the first time since her 
husband had died. As had happened once before, she was still abed 
when all the world had long been at work, and at last a woman went to 
call her. She came into the village white with fear, and told her story 
to an audience no less moved than herself. Janie had not escaped the 
appointed fate. She was lying in her bed, stiff and dead, and there 
would be need of yet another gravestone with the name of man and 
wife upon it. 

* * * * * 

Her funeral was such an one as had never been known before in 
these parts. The grave of George Carwinnen was re-opened, and 
people gathered to look down with a fearful sense of fascination upon 
the coffin that awaited its companion. There was a great crowd 
gathered here, and a multitude followed the coffin, which was borne by 
eight men of the village, slung on broad strong webbing. 
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The procession had reached the graveside when a noise was heard in 
the crowd. Some one was forcing his way through the crush, and in a 
moment every one turned from the grave and looked in the direction of 
‘the disturbance. A bronzed, bearded man, evidently a seafarer, came 
roughly through the people, and made his way to the coffin, kneeling 
beside it. 

The people fell back in horror, as he began to speak to the dead 
woman they had brought to burial. “Come back, my dear,” he said. 
“ All these years I’ve been longin’ for ’ee, all these years you have been 
drawing my heart towards ’ee, though my body couldn’ follow. Come 
back! That old man is dead, but there’s no need for you to follow.” 

There was silence. Then a murmur began to arise among the 
crowd. But suddenly the sailor sprang to his feet. “I knew you were 
not dead,” he cried. “I knew you would come back!” 

Before any one could interfere he had snatched the sexton’s spade 
from where it lay, and in another moment, with a noise of ripping and 
rending wood, the lid of the coffin was laid open. The people gave one 
gasp and pressed closer, for Janie was not dead. She was struggling to 
raise herself, her eyes wide open. “Jim!” she said, “I heard your 
voice.” Then she fell back again, and looked like the dead woman she 
had been believed to be. 

But George Carwinnen slept alone, for Janie recovered after they 
had taken her to a house hard by. She never returned to the home 
where she had suffered so long so great a terror. A few weeks later a 
beautiful woman, with wonderful snow-white hair—for it was white from 
that day, though she was not yet thirty—was married in the little church 
at the Cove, and then she went away, to live with her husband in a place 
where it would be possible to forget the years when those two grave- 
stones had always been before her. 

I myself look at them with an inward repulsion. It may well 
enough be that the story told on the first is but what it seems: a record 
of pure affection, so strong that the woman could not live when her 
husband was taken. But God forbid that men should learn the secret 
which has been so long buried in the grave beside it. It is possible that 
here also the traveller’s speculations would lead him to a right conclusion. 
But, for my own part, I, who knew Janie, have seen what it is to live in 
daily presence of the overmastering fear of a destiny ordained from the 
beginning, and I am glad that only speculation is possible. Let the 
dead past hold its secrets in a decent obscurity. 

H. D. Lowry. 
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HE King, missing his stroke, stumbled clumsily upon the tennis- 

TT court ; and, gathering up his heavy frame with difficulty, strode 

sullenly within. “ Your Grace,” cried Young Weston, chuckling 

that another game was his, “Your Grace shall take your revenge with 

the dice-box.” But Henry, enraged no less at his waning skill, than at 

the loss of his money, threw not a word at his smiling favourite, who 
gazed imperturbable at the retreating corpulency. 

Young Weston chuckled again. Though’ scarce sixteen he rode 
upon the full tide of fortune. Admitted, at an age when most boys. 
linger at school, to the friendship of his Sovereign, he was secure that 
neither extravagance nor indiscretion could check his progress, A. 
hundred advantages were his: his open brow, his clear blue eye, his 
burnished hair compelled admiration, and at Court he was already a 
famous breaker of hearts. His loose-knit frame united the suppleness 
of youth with the assured strength of manhood; and, as no exertion. 
seemed too great for him, he undertook the most desperate adventure 
with a light heart and a lighter hand. He was an easy master of all 
sports, nor was there a single game of chance whereat his golden luck 
did not pursue him. To see him on horseback was to think of 
Alexander and Bucephalus, and though neither his weight nor his lack: 
of judgment permitted him at a single chase to tire ten steeds, he rode: 
as hard and as straight as the King himself. At tennis he knew not 
his equal in Europe, and, as he never played without backing his skill, 
a comfortable income was assured him in a world of gamblers, A 
courtier born, he assumed that all the elegancies of a refined life were 
his proper birth-right, and he was a perfect dandy, when he left Surrey, 
under the Cardinal’s august protection, to take office in the King’s 
household... A ribbon awry, an ill-cut doublet were a lasting offence 
to him; the taste and ambition of childhood had taught him to be. 
dainty in his dress; and he was a leader of fashion, when most of 
his fellows were content with the fusty uniform of college or school. 
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No wonder, then, he dreamed his career a march of triumph ; no 
wonder he believed his charm invincible. His, thought he, was the 
genius of success. He would royster and gamble through life, winning 
all those hearts, which he chose to assail, and as much money as should 
equip him nobly for the most gallant enterprise. His childish vanity 
persuaded him to hope that he would bend even the stubborn King to 
his will, and the Monarch’s displeasure at another lost game irked him 
not a whit. The scene of the tennis-court was as common as sunrise, 
and the revenge with the dice-box ever doubled the debt. For all his 
extravagance, for all his ambition of beautiful things, of jewels, books, 
and pictures, he had small fear of an empty pocket, and he sunned 
himself in the favour of heaven with the pride and carelessness of some 
bright-plumaged bird. Moreover, he accepted his happiness without the 
least touch of vulgar surprise : after all he enjoyed no more splendour 
than that for which his, childhood had prepared him. His father, as 
became a travelled gentleman who had witnessed the brilliancy of the 
Cloth of Gold, was familiar with the art and luxury of France and of 
that fair country which lay beyond the Alps. He had even built amid 
the hills of Surrey a mansion which would not have outraged the taste of 
an Italian nobleman. And Francis, for all his sixteen years, could carry 
back his memory to the growing magnificence of Sutton Place.* He 
had seen the doorways framed with their dainty pilasters ; he had seen 
the delicate amorinz chiselled upon the lintels; he had witnessed the 
honour that attends the acquisition of a treasure, which is not only 
beautiful but fashionable. To Sutton had thronged the great nobles of 
England ; there they had marvelled at the fantasy of Sir Richard 
Weston ; there they had applauded his cultured, exotic taste. They 
had even condescended, while acclaiming the courage of the innovator, 
to steal the design for the enlargement of their own glory. The King 
himself had honoured the new house with his presence and approval ; 
and there was no courtier whom Wolsey had destined more generously 
for distinction than the master of Sutton. So that Young Weston left 
his home to assume the duties of a Royal Page with no danger of the 
ruin that follows a sudden aggrandisement. 

When he arrived in London—it was in 1526— Henry was no 
longer the handsomest Monarch in Europe. Not even the most 
genial Ambassador, in that spirit of content which is bred of a good 


* The curious may consult Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Annals of an Old Manor House. 
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dinner and 8,000 ducats won in a day, could assert that his play at 
tennis was “the prettiest thing in the world to see.” His encroaching 
corpulency was fast driving him to the familiar aspect of a fat man with 
a small mouth. His plumped cheeks were thrusting his bead-like eyes 
still further into his head. Though yet an ardent sportsman, he sat 
heavily upon his horse, and was rather a spectator than a combatant at 
joust and tourney. His thirty-six years had impaired neither his 
learning nor his courage, but, in the words of the historian, his 
accomplishment soon became cunning, his bravery fell into cruelty. 
Though his wolfish character had not yet declared itself, though he had 
not yet come forth a Sadic monster with an immitigable taste for 
matrimony, a Bluebeard with a quenchless passion for another lawful 
spouse, he was already deeply committed to the cruel intrigue which 
was the tardy undoing of the blameless, foolish Catharine. The Bishops 
of England were even now busy with argument and excuse; the 
Cardinal’s devotion was engaged in the persuasion of Rome; and 
Henry’s own casuistical brain had at last discovered, by the light of 
Anne Boleyn’s eyes, “a certain scrupulosity that pricked his 
conscience.” He was Bluebeard, indeed, employing hypocrisy for 
bloodshed, but resolved, if the simpler method failed, not to shrink 
from the headsman’s axe. 

Such was the monster against whose will and cunning Young Weston 
pitted his boyish intelligence. And the boy’s charm and skill gave him 
an immediate advantage. For Henry was a tireless gambler ; even in 
that distant time, when his father destined him for an archbishopric, 
and it was his amiable custom to say five masses in a day, he could 
resist neither the card-table nor the dice-box, and in Francis Weston he 
met an opponent whose skill was as great as his recklessness. There 
was no game at which this cynic of sixteen would not encounter his 
Sovereign, and so expert were his hand and eye that he ever came off 
victorious. Yesterday it was tennis, to-morrow it might be bowls, 
every day it was dice or imperial. And extravagant as Weston was 
in dress and finery, in all the luxury which belongs to the life of 
palaces, for a while he had small difficulty in making the King pay 
for his magnificence. Henry, moreover, despite his brutality, loved 
or feared a successful antagonist. Just as he reverenced Wolsey, 
for the astuteness and obstinacy which outwitted his master, so he 
admired the stripling who defeated him in the tennis-court, and won 
his money across the table to the rattle of the dice. Even more: the 
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King was never tired of rewarding the boy’s superiority : he would lend 
him money at the slightest embarrassment, he would give him presents 
in recompense for his sport and energy, and for ten years he was 
resolute to procure him profit and advancement. Thus Young Weston 
passed from London to Greenwich, from Greenwich to Hampton Court, 
enjoying whatever there was of splendour and gaiety in life, a favoured 
guest at the twin Courts of Cardinal and King. 

His father had sent him to London with a headful of worldly 
precepts, which Francis was astute enough never to forget. This 
ancient intriguer, this friend of Wolsey, was among the first to foresee 
the rise of the Boleyns, and to the Boleyns, cunning and ambitious, 
he commended his cunning*and ambitious son. Now, Sir Thomas 
Boleyn's grandfather, a Lord Mayor, had gifted him with the comfort 
of wealth, and distinguished connexions had insisted that for him a 
brilliant career would be crowned with a peerage. There was nothing 
he would not sacrifice for the honour and advancement of an upstart 
house, and he had the wit to perceive the value of culture in the 
unequal battle. Culture, he recognised, is seldom so seductive as when 
it is exalted by the patronage of fashion, and learning had never been 
so fashionable as under the Eighth Henry. Thus were politics and 
intelligence inextricably mixed, as in our own day, and though the 
more ancient houses still reserved an exclusive respect for their 
horses and dogs, those with a keener eye upon thcir immediate 
advancement were quick to patronise the newly-discovered classics, 
and to babble of ancient Greece with a kind familiarity. To his 
children it was then that Sir Thomas looked for his own advance- 
ment. One and all, they were accomplished in the sport and 
knowledge of the day. If they were rather fashionable than erudite, 
they were scrupulously and intelligently in the movement, and they 
possessed the dash and assurance which proceed from a not too 
sensitive supériority. With them the revival of learning was a 
commonplace: they had dipped into U~sopia; they appraised the 
achievement of Erasmus and Colet with a glib counterfeit of scholar- 
ship. The vogue of the minute compelled a knowledge of Latin and 
French, and at all points they thought themselves the King’s equals, 
and the Cardinal’s masters. Their wealth and confidence procured 
them an assured position; every licence was granted to their pride 
and learning; and before long there grew up a tiny Court within the 
Court, wherein Anne Boleyn was a mimic queen, and all her friends 
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and worshippers paid her willing reverence. Already the young Lord 
Percy had been disinherited for venturing upon an adoration, which she, 
not foreseeing the King’s pleasure, had more than half reciprocated ; 
and Henry, thus forced into an admission of his love, had declared his 
passion, proclaiming—after his wont—his motive honourable. Nor need 
the proudest Sovereign have shrunk from paying her homage, for Anne 
Boleyn was the most accomplished woman of her age: she had spent 
five years in the Court of the Reine Claude; she had learned all the 
wit and sprightliness that Marguerite of’ Valois had to teach; with 
an intellectual courage, rare even at this epoch of revolution, she had 
mastered the theological speculation of her time, and she would confute 
the most erudite of prelates and cardinals with a bland smile of 
innocence. 

Henry, then, whose love of casuistry was irresistible, found a 
perpetual delight in the society of this lady, whose stockings were 
at least stained with blue, who, while she captivated him with her 
wit, dazzled him with her person. For her beauty, though it might 
elude the passer-by, was none the less seductive. A delicate brunette, 
she charmed rather by life and expression than by any formal 
regularity of feature. “Briefly,” says Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
“it seems the most attractive perfections were eminent in her.” 
And if she sat her down to music, there was none so insensible, he 
would withhold a willing worship. “When she composed her hands to 
play,” again it is the historian who speaks, “and voice to sing, it was 
joined with that sweetness of countenance that three harmonies 
concurred.” The King, at any rate, fell a ready victim to her “ perfec- 
tions” ; and when, echoing Elizabeth Woodville, she declared that, if she 
were not of birth high enough to be his Queen, she was still too well- 
born to be his mistress, he redoubled the ardour of his suit, addressed 
her letters of passionate regret—which, forgetful of his middle-class 
ferocity, he signed with a heart—and urged his Cardinal to hasten the 
<livorce. 

Thus Anne Boleyn was a Queen in reverence, if not in name, and it 
was to her fortunes that Young Weston attached himself. In her circle, 
he, too, babbled of the learning that was new, and openly defied the 
tyranny of Popes and Legates. Ever hopeful of Catharine’s downfall, 
her friends looked to the time when Anne should sit upon the throne, 
and when Wolsey, who had prospered them all, should be stripped of 
a power that grew impertinent. Thus they clutched the wine-cup of life 
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with both hands, and left not a few poor dregs to attest their draught. 
They gambled and spent the gold their luck brought them, with an 
extravagance, which terrified those for whom Henry VII was yet a 
tradition ; they talked with a daring and a certainty, which appeared 
infamous to a society, educated in the strictest obedience to authority ; 
they rode, they jousted, they killed the hart, with a skill which lent a 
glory to their courage and their pride. Living on terms of perfect 
familiarity with the tyrant, who frowned upon them all, they treated him 
with a monstrous levity, and won his money or witnessed his discomfiture 
in happy disregard of his Sadic temper. Of this society Francis 
Weston was instantly a leader: his father’s taste in architecture had 
placed him on a pinnacle; the quickness of his own talent had 
confirmed the distinction. There was no pleasure whereto he was 
not impelled by his joyous temperament: not even the philosophy 
of Anne Boleyn’s salon checked his enthusiasm for sport, and the King 
continued to pay dearly for his favourite’s skill. But with the years 
his extravagance increased; a scanty patrimony hardly supported the 
necessities of life, and even his unrivalled luck was insufficient to 
support a growing weight of debt. No resource was left but a wealthy 
marriage, and he was scarce twenty when he entered upon a tiresome 
and profitable alliance. The King smiled approval, and for a demure 
present gave the bridegroom £6 13s. 4d, handsomely tied up, one 
supposes, in red tape. But before long Weston found the heiress a 
hindrance to his preferment at Court, and, with the cynical indifference 
that was his characteristic, he banished her to Sutton, and pursued 
afresh his career in that brilliant world of wit and extravagance, wherein 
the lightest bond was unendurable. 

His moment of triumph arrived when the King proclaimed the 
marriage with Catharine a blasphemy, and crowned Anne Boleyn with 
so reckless a splendour as should atone for her years of equivocal 
sovereignty. There was none of the circle that was not instantly 
advanced ; titles were freely distributed among the Boleyns and Young 
Weston became—at twenty-two—a Knight of the Bath. Wolsey was 
dead, killed by an implacable intrigue, and Weston and his friends 
believed that, with Cromwell to aid, the King would prove the willing 
slave of their greed and ambition. The Court, freed from the frowning 
tragedy of Catharine, became yet gayer and more refined; and, if the 
King glutted his taste for blood, if the head of Sir Thomas More fell 
under the axe, the favourites thought their own necks safe, and still 
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enjoyed the fruits of a fashionable culture. But Weston and the Queen, 
in their hatred of Wolsey, had removed the single statesman who might 
have controlled the savagery of the King, and it was this treachery 
that, at last, ensured their ruin. Meanwhile, a bitter quarrel divided 
the Queen’s own family: my Lord of Norfolk was indignant that 
Anne’s father, a new-made Earl, should be preferred before himself in 
the King’s counsels; the wife of George Boleyn, the most cultured 
wit and poet of them all, hated her sister-in-law as fiercely as she 
despised her elegant husband. 

_So the dissension became noisier and more vulgar ; the restraints of 
prudence and learning were flung aside, and the Court was troubled 
perpetually by the paltry jealousies of angry women. Weston, less 
from loyalty, one is sure, than from an imperfect foresight, espoused 
the cause of the Queen, and thus unwittingly prepared his own death. 
The King, tired of wit, wearied, maybe, with the unprofitable sports 
of dice and tennis, determined that he would endure no longer the 
domination of the party his inclination had created. Anne, thought 
he, had proved somewhat amiable in her favours; and, though no 
breath of scandal touched her character, she amused herself too freely, 
for the taste of the British Bluebeard, with the attentions of the 
troubadours, who thronged the Court. Moreover, the King had fallen 
virtuously in love with Jane Seymour, and, since he preferred murder 
before the mere suspicion of adultery, he had determined in secret to rid 
himself, at a single blow, of a wife who no more pleased him and to 
save the money which he daily squandered in the tennis-court. 

But even he, though no restraint fettered his will, must find an 
occasion for this fresh brutality. He could not in cold blood kill 
a virtuous and accomplished lady, whom he had loved through years 
of wooing, and honoured with a share of his throne. Yet the desire 
of Jane Seymour was not to be denied, and this prim and blood- 
thirsty husband, who scorned a guilty intrigue, eagerly watched his 
opportunity. The opportunity came at a tourney ; the Quecn’s brother 
and Young Weston were in the lists, and the Queen, in the innocence of 
her heart, and careless with the excitement of the joust, let her handker- 
chief flutter down between the combatants. One of them, said the 
King, picked it up and pressed it to his guilty lips, and on the morrow 
the Queen and her friends were involved in an infamous charge of 
adultery. Murder should have been enough to satisfy the dour temper 
of the corpulent monster, but he preferred to invent, in hypocritical sclf- 
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justification, an array of shameful accusations. The trial was proclaimed 
with an indecent haste ; the Queen’s own uncle presided to ensure his 
niece’s punishment ; and, though to flatter the King even at the moment 
of death one miscreant pleaded guilty, six heads fell that Henry might 
satisfy his lust without infringing the first law of domestic respectability. 

Francis Weston was involved in the common ruin of his cultured 
set, though the evidence, furnished forth by an interested prosecution, 
was sufficient for acquittal. The Queen, said the youth’s detractors, had 
reproached him with paying too instant a suit to Margaret Shelton, a 
Maid of Honour, and with neglecting the poor heiress whom he had 
made his wife. “He replied,” urged the voice of malice, “ that he loved 
one in her house better than both. And the Queen said :—‘ Who is 
that?’ ‘It is yourself.” And she defyed him.” There is the simple 
statement, and it was for this, guiltless and uncorroborated, that the 
most brilliant courtier of his age died a disgraceful death. As in life 
he had borne himself with a gay lightheartedness, so he gave his head 
with complete dignity and a noble reserve. He incriminated none ; he 
spoke no word of praise or blame ; he asserted his innocence, and after 
condemnation declined to part his lips in protest or confession ; he even 
forebore to add one word in favour of the pardon which was asked ; 
and he died owing the butcher who had slain him forty-six pounds, so 
that even from beyond the grave he won a last victory over his Royal 
master. 

His debts amounted to the goodly sum of £925 7s. 2d., and with 
the gambler’s thrift he made his last petition for their discharge. 
“Father and mother and wyfe,” he wrote with a pathetic dignity, “I 
shall humbly desyre you for the salvacyon of my sowle to dyschardge 
me of this bill, and to forgyve me of all the offences that I have done to 
you. And in especyall to my wyfe, whiche I desyre for the love of 
God to forgive me, and to pray for me, for I beleve prayer wyll do me 
good. Goddys blessing have my chylderne and meyne. By me a 
great offender to God.” The schedule, which then follows, the last 
document written by the courtier’s hand, is a fitting farewell to a life of 
pleasure. To Browne, the Draper, he owed fifty pounds ; to “ my lorde 
of Wylshyre,” the father of the murdered Queen, forty pounds in angels ; 
to Bridges, “my taylor,” twenty-six pounds; to “parson Robynson ” 
(the sporting parson existed even in the sixteenth century), sixty-six 
pounds ; and most moving of all, “to a pooer woman at the Tennes 
play for bawles I cannot tell howe muche.” 
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“To a pooer woman at the Tennes play for bawles I cannot telle 
howe muche.” Where shall one find a dying speech so eloquent and 
appropriate? After this forethought, you are not surprised to know, 
on the faith of an eye-witness, that “he died very charitably.” And if 
no better sportsman ever held a racket, so no more careless a gentleman 
was ever sacrificed to the lust and intrigue of a virtuous Monarch. 
Truly his memory was writ in water. No sooner had his head fallen 
from his shoulders than he was forgotten of his friends. The King 
wore white for a day, and on the morrow married Jane Seymour, whose 
beauty had been the death-warrant of all. And Sir Richard Weston 
showed so chivalrous a contempt for his son’s martyrdom that he did 
not for a single hour interrupt his obsequious friendship for the King. 
Bu_ his century knew no courtier so picturesque as Francis Weston, and 
you contemplate his career with the satisfaction that, if he lost his head, 
he yet compelled his patron and his murderer to pay handsomely for a 
pitiful lack of skill at “tennes, dyce, and imperial].” 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


OUR LADY OF THE NIGHT 


S then our world all pitiful to thee, 
| Thou followest so wistfully 

All its mad humours and its vain desires 

With an indulgence sweet that never tires ? 

Why with our secrets hast thou sympathy ? 

Thy tyrant brother on the other throne, 

He of the ruddier crown, 

Tosses us up and down, 

Burns out our mirth, or mocks our moan ; 

And we are what he wills that we should be, 
Dejected or exultant, bound or free, 

At war with our whole selves with him to agree. 
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Thou knock’st at hidden doors, and mak’st thy way 
To crypts unvisited of Day. 

Beneath thy smile bonds melt and break, 

And in thy dawn Day’s prisoners awake— 

Wake and remember their desires, 

While every glance of thine conspires 

With fears and dreams and loves and hates— 

A night with thee a year’s march nearer to the fates 
For which we were born. 

No warning, no reproach, no scorn, 

Falls in thy glance of sympathy, 

Fair comrade of our liberty. 


And so beneath thy gaze the homesteads sleep : 
Peace and soft rest the pastures keep: 

The river starts at call of thee, 

Boasts of a keener race exultingly ; 

And their mute pledge forgot, the forest trees 
Breathe indiscreet forbidden mysteries. 

Out of the unexploréd heath 

Rise up strange folk that sleep beneath, 

And outcast curse and rebel shout 

Salute thee as they join the grisly hunter’s rout. 
No secret, wild or mild, of any place can hide, 
But must at thy soft touch confide. 


So for my mad desires, my hopes unuttered, and my nameless 
goal 


I steer by thee, mute pilot of my soul. 
And unreproved by thee the lovers love and sing, 
The rebels curse, the dreamer builds, the beggar is king. 


bet ~~) 
Poor battered wrecks, or proud and gay, 


Upon thy seas, unhindered, voyage they. 
Ever thou cheer’st the pace : 
Each several port is lighted by thy face. 
O far companion of the pitiful eyes, 
So cruel, benign, so friendly, so unwise, 
Kindest of all this side the tomb, 
Lighting with equal smile to throne or doom ! 
ANNIE MACDONELL. 





THE BAYREUTH HALLUCINATION 


I. 


HE daily routine at Bayreuth varies, I suppose, with each visitor 
or party of visitors, but the evening performance at the Bihnen- 


festspielhaus is always the centre round which the movements 
of the twenty-four hours swing. So far as my observation and practice 
went during this last festival, it is equally simple and delightful. You 
rise at any hour between six and ten, and breakfast; then you go for 
letters, or read them, or write them, or if you are, unfortunately, a 


journalist, you turn out “copy”; and then you are free to loiter idly 
about the town or outside it, staring at such “ objects of interest” as 
the local locomotives or Villa Wahnfried. Or you meet your friends 
and pretend to relish the atrocious liquor known as lager beer ; but 
however you put away the morning, the constant exercise—walking 
and talking—and the wonderfully fresh air, sometimes faintly smelling 
of pines, keep a fine edge to your appetite, and no hour is too early for 
lunch. So you lunch, if you are lazy, at one of the crowded restaurants 
in the town, amid a clamour of foreign tongues ; or if you are alert and 
wise, and not of too fastidious a palate, you make up the hill, past the 
theatre, for the forest, on foot or per carriage, and eat in kingly 
splendour under the trees around the restaurant, presumably set there 
long ago by a beneficent Providence in anticipation of the Wagner 
movement. In such circumstances, lunch is long, even if it is light; 
and generally before it is over it is time to wander towards the theatre. 
The promenade outside is filled with people an hour before the opera 
begins: and just as in the foyer at Covent Garden, friends meet 
unexpectedly, say, “ What! you here?” and chat for a moment, and 
pass. Soon the trumpets blow, you climb into your seat, the doors 
are closed, the lights turned down, and then 
Inevitably, the conversation during the greater part of the day 
has turned on the opera. How “he” sang last night, how “she” 
acted; how “she” may sing to-night, how “he” may act—this is 
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Bayreuth talk. Portraits of Wagner are all over the town; photo- 
graphs of Mottl, Richter, Levi, of the principal artists, both in 
civil attire and in their war-paint—photographs of even Siegfried 
Wagner—are in the shop windows ; together with their newspapers the 
newspaper boys sell “explanations” —such explanations!—of the 
Niebclung’s Ring by Wolzogen and others ; the too familiar phrases of 
the funeral march from the Gdtterdimmerung, of the Valkyries’ Ride, 
of Wotan’s Farewell to Briinnhilde, stray from many a lodging-house 
window ; in a word, one hears of, and hears nothing but, Wagner, 
Wagner, Wagner. Waiters tell you confidentially, as though it were a 
piece of news to be remembered when you pay the bill, of the months of 
long daily rehearsal ; of the enormous expense of the new scenery; of 
the wonderful new inventions for making the many-legged monsters 
look real ; above all, of the tremendous (and deserved) popularity of the 
principal artists, each of whom brings hundreds, if not thousands, of 
admirers in his or her train. The atmosphere is charged with excite- 
ment and electric enthusiasm. All things conspire to keep the opera 
constantly in mind ; your thoughts, like your daily movements, arrange 
themselves entirely with reference to the evening performance ; and it 
would be impossible, even if you wished, to avoid thinking, speculating, 
and even anticipating a great deal with reference to that performance. 
On all sides it is assumed that the Bayreuth “ Administration” wishes to 
give perfect performances ; equally, it is assumed on all sides that the 
Bayreuth Administration has the brains, the energy, the temperament, 
the material, to give perfect performances. Has it? Whether. it has 
or not, the audience crowds into the theatre in the full belief that it will 
hear and see something exceptionally excellent. The greater portion 
of it emerges in an equally strong belief that it has seen and heard 
something of an excellence quite exceptional. And this is the Bayreuth 
Hallucination. 


Il. 


Without doubt the Bayreuth life is most jolly—for a week or two ; 
without doubt, also, the enthusiasm and the ready receptivity of Bayreuth 
are infinitely preferable to the critical cynicism and sullen indifference 
of London. But quite as undoubtedly as either, it is a pity that the 
jollity, the enthusiasm, the openness, should lead us to think many 
things good and worthy of imitation which are in reality absolutely bad 
and to be avoided. I asked a question about the Bayreuth Administra- 
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tion, and I will answer it. So far as its lights serve, the Administration 
—Mme. Cosima Wagner, her son Siegfried, and their followers—does. 
wish to give perfect representations of the “ Master’s ” operas ; but these 
lights are not sufficient, and the Administration has not the brains, 
the temperament, nor the material—though it has ample energy—to. 
carry out what it sees, or vaguely feels, should be done. Perfection is 
achieved in certain very limited fields, and something between fair 
success and actual failure is achieved in certain other very limited 
fields. The degrees of success and of occasional perfection have been 
acknowledged by me with what generosity there is in my nature 
both in Zhe Saturday Review and in one of the best edited of the 
London morning papers, and they need only be lightly and briefly 
touched upon here. Where Bayrcuth, then, is perfect, and an example 
to opera-houses in general and to Covent Garden in particular, is in its 
stage management. The sign of the amateur—be it in sailing a 
yacht, or taking a photograph, or directing an orchestra, or managing 
a stage—is his firm belief that small matters need not be attended to, 
that if he looks after the big things, the little ones will look after them- 
selves : just as the most obvious and immediate sign of the practical 
and practised man is his seeming carelessness about large matters 
and incessant attention to small ones. The Philharmonic Society 
is a society of theoretical pedants: consequently the Philharmonic 
Society rehearses just long enough to get the main points correct, 
leaving the details to make the Society a laughing-stock and a scorn at 
the concerts. And just as your muddle-headed pedant makes a mess of 
every score he handles, and your carefully instructed yachtsman puts 
his boat on the rocks, and your book-learned photographer spoils every 
negative he takes, through neglect of the matters that never do take 
care of themselves, so does your average stage manager spoil opera 
after opera by neglecting to see that every man has his allotted post, 
and every post—no matter how slight—its allotted man: that when the 
daylight slowly wanes in the middle of Act I some one will be there to 
manage it rightly ; that some one will be waiting to make the door fly 
open in Die Walkiire ; that if some one is appointed to bring on a pair of 
steps to effect the change from the first to the second scene in Zanuhdauser, 
some one shall likewise be ordered to take them off before the second 
scene is visible to the audience. These are the points which never do 
get attended to in England, and which, for want of attention, have 
again and again made the finest scenes, the noblest singing, at the best 
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unimpressive, at the worst ludicrous ; and it is attention to these points 
which makes the Bayreuth performances seem so much better, so much 
more masterly so far as singing, playing, acting, and scenery, than much 
better and more masterly performances have seemed. Bayreuth is careful 
in these minutiae: because, if the Germans read less about opera than 
the English, they practise it a great deal more, and know precisely what 
must be done to produce a certain result; and because the particular 
Germans who constitute the Bayreuth Administration are of one 
mind as to the result they want produced. They learnt it from “the 
Master.” If much of his “teaching” is now forgotten or misunderstood 
or wilfully misapplied, at least this is remembered: that Bayreuth 
existed and exists for the glorification of the creative artist—for his 


glorification—and there is no one so bold as to think, or, at any rate, as 
to say, that anything can be better cone than he did it. The over- 
whelming strength of Wagner’s spirit could not possibly be more 


clearly shown than it is by the fact that even the singers—those 
children whose vital essence is vanity, petty egotism, and petulance !— 
that even the singers, I say, forget themselves and for the most part 
honestly devote themselves to singing every bar and making every 
gesture as they think their great teacher would wish it done. If the 
careful drill and the drilled carefulness which result in the admirable 
working of the stage-machinery could possibly do for artists with more or 
less nerves, more. or less brains, more or less voice, and more or less 
presentable and graceful persons, what is done for stage machinists who 
are themselves only machines, there would be no fault to find with 
Bayreuth. As it is, the unity of purpose, the subordination of self, and 
the drill result in what I can only call a peculiar and very delightful 
flatness of the constantly changing stage-pictures: the portraits in the 
pictures never start violently from the frames, nor look as though they 
had been cut with scissors from this picture and stuck on to that. In 
London we rarely get this levelness, this evenness of perspective. 
Whether the opera is 7rovatore, Tannhduser, or Tristan, each singer 
has his or her conception of his or her part, and no one takes the 
smallest pains to make one conception dovetail, or even fit in ever so 
roughly or rudely, with the rest. And this state of affairs will continue 
until we get an impresario, or some future zmpresario gets a director, 
who knows with absolute clearness what he wants, and who has the 
strength to impose his will on singers, conductor, band, scene-painters, 
and even scene-shifters. 
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To these good features of Bayreuth should be added the playing of 
the orchestra. I am told that in the first cycle of this year it scamped 
its work shockingly under Richter; but in the second it played with 
commendable care under Mottl. These good features would be worth 
copying if they were capable of being copied; but they are not, since 
they are the result of conditions peculiar to Bayreuth. Anyhow, no 
one wishes to copy them, or, indeed, seems ever to observe them: such 
complete victims to the Bayreuth Hallucination with respect to the 
singing, the acting, and the scenery are most pilgrims to Bayreuth. 


III. 


Sincerity rooted in insincerity is far more common than honour 
rooted in dishonour—especially in art, where the words dishonour and 
honour are hardly known, and are only used when libel actions, and 
with libel actions damages, may be won. It is not easy to say 
whether Bayreuth Wagncerism should be described as_ insincerity 
rooted in sincerity, or as sincerity rooted in insincerity. But it is 
quite true that the Wagner Movement, like every successful move- 
ment, whether for good or for bad, was in its early days very largely 
a sham. In one sense, God made Wagner; in the other and more 
frequent sense, the lodging-house keepers of Bayreuth made him. 
The man who believes that the burghers of Bayreuth, who presented 
Wagner with land for his theatre and for his villa, were inspired 
with a fiery enthusiasm for the New Music and had no thought of 
profit, would believe anything. It is perhaps unfortunate that there 
should be many such men in the world; but at least it is fortunate 
that they should follow the first man with a banner instead of each one 
raising a banner and a party on his own account. They certainly 
crowded round the Wagner banner in prodigious numbers, mingling 
with those who gave the land, and with those who—the labourer being 
worthy of his hire—preached the New Gospel for a reward of one or 
another kind. It is as true as one might have foreseen it to be 
inevitable, that the Wagner party was, and is, one part fools and the 
other part frauds: though whether the fools outnumber and lord it 
over the frauds, or the frauds outnumber and lord it over the fools, no 
man can say. But fools and frauds accepted, or pretended to accept, as 
the case might be, every word that fell from Wagner's mouth; and to 
this day they most fervently believe, or say they believe, that his art 
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includes all other arts. The notes given to the singers form not melody 
merely, but idealised declamation ; the acting produces not merely the 
effect of common acting, but also the poses should be such as to pro- 
duce the effect of statuary; each situation tells not merely as a situation, 
as in the common opera or common drama, but should be so arranged 
as to make an effect as a serics of pictures: and so on, until all the 
existing arts, and all the arts that may in the future exist, were included, 
or their inclusion was arranged for as certain classes arrange for the 
inclusion of their children in one or another sect of the Christian 
Church! As the object of a mild platonic affection, even so modest 
a doctrine might be considered harmless and amusing. But when we 
see the warmer passion manifested by the Wagner crowd, and the fruits 
of the passion, we may be forgiven if we wish that neither the crowd 
nor the doctrine had ever been thought of. By the fruits I do not 
mean the writings of Wolzcgen and his brethren: though these are 
mostly silliness incarnate: but the particular style of singing and the 
particular style of acting considered necessary to make‘ manifest the 
truth of the doctrine to the least credulous. From the beginning both 
the fools and the frauds—the first because they were what they were, 
the second because they saw a fresh opening for artistic charlatanism 
—eagerly announced that true Wagner singing must not be true 
—i.é., smooth—singing ; but that the declamatory element in dramatic 
speech must be so introduced as to render it a kind of aggravating 
bark ; and further, that the gestures made by the actors must not be 
gestures which appear natural, inevitable, in the circumstances, but 
gestures suggestive of “expressive,” as distinguished from merely 
decorative, sculpture. The pictorial notion was allowed to go by 
the board from the beginning, for the very simple reason that it was 
utterly impracticable, and perhaps because, to the German eye, the 
picture formed by the characters in any one grouping seemed neither 
more nor less graceful and beautiful than the picture formed by 
any other grouping. But the true Wagnerian singing and the true 
Wagnerian acting are in full swing to-day; and they all but cancel the 
impressiveness of the good features of the Bayreuth performances to 
every one who is not possessed by the Bayreuth Hallucination. 

That German singing is a shameful abuse of the vocal organs, 
and an unbearable torture for the unaccustomed ears of listeners, is 
now beginning to be admitted. What “the Master” himself thought 
on the subject is hard, or rather impossible, to discover; for, on 
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the one hand, one cannot believe that the composer of so many 
lovely melodies, the artist who appreciated the perfect interpreta- 
tion of so many of Mozart’s divine songs, could really admire the 
querulous yapping which has already become traditional, and which, 
possibly, he only tolerated as the best he could get; while, on the 
other, so helpless a victim to the pitiless, long-winded German logic may 
have been driven, in the uninspired hours with which he paid for his 
moments of inspiration, to the reluctant conclusion that such singing 
was an unavoidable consequence of the unprecedented breadth and 
scope of his art. Anyhow, to his followers it seemed that he approved 
of it ; and they, therefore, as was their wont, approved, or pretended to 
approve. When first human nature—IEnglish human nature, by the 
way—revolted against the infliction, the Wagnerites retorted that this 
singing was beautiful and every other kind ugly ; then, later, that no 
other kind was possible; and, finally, in face of Jean de Reszke’s 
magnificent interpretations of Walther in Dée Meistersinger and of 
Tristan, that though possible, and perhaps pretty, it lacked virility 
and “significance,” and was invariably accompanied by bad acting 
and want of reverence for “the Master’s” music. Reverence for “the 
Master’s” music is best shown, it seems, by singing it as abominably 
as the human throat and lungs will permit. The greater part of the 
Bayreuth singing is bad beyond belief, and the few artists who can 
sing are made to feel their inferiority, unless they can act in the 
true manner, in which case they are given good parts. I have never 
described the noises made by the Bayreuth heroes and heroines as 
my artistic conscience urges me to describe them, because I know 
that no sane editor would dare to print my criticisms in the present 
state of the libel law. I heard two really great singers in the second 
cycle—Miss Brema and Perron. The latter acts indifferently, and 
owing to his rambling style of figure, appears to act worse than he 
does ; but since his acting is at least not of the only genuine kind, 
and therefore does not count as acting at all in Bayreuth, he was 
allowed to sing the part of Wotan, and did it a thousand times 
better than any German I have ever seen could have done it. 
Brema sings even more beautifully than Perron and she acts with an 
expressive face, a dignity and a grace of which he has nothing; but 
since she has—rather unfortunately, I think—acquired one or two 
Bayreuth tricks, and might possibly become popular with the crowd of 
the Hallucinated, she is only permitted to sing the part of Fricka, which 
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she does gloriously, completely eclipsing the stout old lady who sought 
to eclipse her by insisting upon impersonating Sieglinde. A middling 
Briinnhilde was the only other singer to be considered seriously. The 
rest were so bad that they would find it hard to get a hearing in 
England ; but the Administration declares them the best in Europe, 
and at Bayreuth the English who might easily be induced to hiss them 
here applauds them madly. 

Painful though what Bayreuth considers good singing is, what 
Bayreuth calls genuine acting is even less tolerable. That I am a right 
good hater of what Italian singers call acting, no one who ever reads me 
will dispute. The true Italian singer never acts. He lays his hand 
upon his heart, or he stretches forth his right arm, or, in moments of 
intense emotion, both arms; and these gestures form what he is pleased 
to term acting. Whether the tenor is the hero of Tvrovatore or of 
Lucia,of Traviata or of Les Huguenots, he uses his three or four gestures 
with commendable fidelity. Every gesture can be done gracefully or 
disgracefully ; and when an Italian is said to act finely, all that is meant 
is that Ae does fis gestures gracefully. But graceful or disgraceful, 
their mechanical regularity invariably stirs me to such wrath that 
even Jean de Reszke has spoilt some parts of his Tristan for me 
by introducing one or another of them. But though the Bayreuth 
acting consists of about a dozen and a half instead of half a dozen 
gestures, and though the gestures are of a different sort, it is not a whit 
better, not an inch nearer to real acting, than the Italian. A few 
years ago there was no singer in German opera, and only one in Italian 
opera, that one dared to call a great actor. But what has been done for 
years by Maurel in Italian opera, has of late been better and better done 
by Bispham in German opera. Bispham really acts ; his motions are 
apparently never twice the same ; they always appear spontaneous and 
just what a man in the situation would do. Nothing requires more art 
than to be natural; and to say that Bispham acts naturally while 
singing finely would alone be high praise. But when it is added that 
Mr. Bispham’s acting is also powerful, beautiful—delightful in its grace 
and most moving in its expressiveness—it is obvious that Mr. Bispham 
has won a place amongst the great actors of the century, for he is not 
the less an actor because he is a singer instead of an elocutionist. Miss 
Brema’s acting, in the only part 1 have seen her play, Fricka, is as noble 
and beautiful as Mr. Bispham’s; when Miss Esther Palliser played 
Brangaena some years ago she also acted with spontaneity and charm ; 
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and Miss Susan Strong more recently acted with an admirable avoidance 
of Italianisms on the one hand and Germanisms on the other. So that 
now we know what can be done in Wagner opera ; we have one hero 
and more than one heroine with whom to compare the heroines and 
heroes of Bayreuth ; and Bayreuth suffers lamentably by the comparison. 
It comes to utter grief through that notion of being statuesque and 
“significant.” It is hardly fair to say, what I once thought, that the gods 
and goddesses of Der Ring des Niebelungen are inhuman, are entirely 
lacking in all the qualities of flesh and blood; for Bispham, and to a 
considerable degree Perron, have shown that Wotan can be made very 
human indeed, while Miss Brema has done the same for Wotan’s wife, 
so long a vapid, querulous, tedious bore. But at least it is true enough 
that not only the gods and goddesses, but many of the men and women, 
are summaries of abstract qualities first, and are characters only second. 
And Bayreuth, instead of holding on fast to the concrete and working 
with Wagner by endeavouring to make his bundles of abstractions more 
human, fights against Wagner by making them less human, by thinking 
less of human griefs and joys than of the psychological and moral 
significance of those griefs and joys. Sieglinde must not be merely a 
wretched slave grasping madly at the one delight which comes her way: 
she must be the incarnation of Womanly Self-sacrifice. Fricka must be 
not only the outraged spouse of Wotan, but the representative of Wifely 
Indignation. And since the Germans pretend to as much more warmth 


of feeling than they have as the English pretend to less than they have, 


and since also at Bayreuth they try to express feeling in statuesque poses, 
we get a Sieglinde who would look like the Venus of Milo inflamed with 
pastilles de sérail but for the fact that Sieglinde is always given to a lady 
with a figure not in the least suggestive of the Venus of Milo; while we 
always got, until Miss Brema redeemed the part, a Fricka who looked 
and behaved like Hera suffering from a severe indigestion and probably 
corns. The incessant strut of the heroes—with their spears held out 
at arm’s length ; the middle-aged skittishness of Loge ; the squeaking 
clownishness of Mime ; the transpontine melodrama of Hunding and 
Alberic—these are difficult to endure patiently ; and these are what 
all the world admires—at Bayreuth! The actors are not wholly to be 
blamed. But the poor quality of brains and the inartistic temperament of 
the Administration are emphatically to be blamed; and I blame even 
more emphatically the charlatanism and the vain foolishness of Wagner’s 
permanent followers in and out of Bayreuth. 
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THE BAYREUTH HALLUCINATION 


IV. 


Bayreuth, then, does little things well; and since these little things are 
evcrywhere else done badly, and are done weil at Bayreuth @iefly owing 
to lucky circumstances, it is worth while supporting it for both these 
reasons. But the excellence in singing-and in acting is wholly an 
hallucination, due, perhaps, to hypnotic suggestion. Some day the 
world will realise that it is an hallucination. And in that day the prestige 
and popularity of Bayreuth will drop like a stone to the ground ; the 
fourteen hundred seats at equal prices will be deserted ; the lodging- 
house keepers will mourn. Far be it from me to suggest that Bayreuth 
can mend its ways. Sincerity, artistic sincerity, is the thing needed ; 
and the Wagner crowd has been insincere so long that sincerity is out 
of the question for it. Wilfully or innocently, accordingly as they 
are to be classed as frauds or fools, its atoms have dwelt in a world of 
illusions, and they have become either hardened conscious humbugs or 
incurable unconscious humbugs. Their world has no relation to, nor 
even any correspondence with, the real world which moves on, leaving 
them further and further behind. Their philosophy is sham, their art 
criticism sham, their temperament sham, even their enthusiasm mostly 
a highly cultivated sham. And the sham is apparent the moment we 
compare their work—such as the singers and actors taught and trained 
by them—with singers and actors who are not shams, but have honestly 
earned their positions in the real world—“ Outside,” as Bayreuth 
charmingly terms it. Well may Bayreuth call the real world 
“Outside.” There are humbugs enough there, every one will admit. 
But Bayreuth has its “dark foundations” in humbuggery, and there is 
a world of humbugs within the circle of its walls. 

JOHN F. RUNCIMAN. 





ELIZABETH 


What is this place ? 
A place inhabitable. 
The dreadful maids, daughters of Earth and Gloom, possess it. 


I. 


LIZABETH hastened her steps. She did so by instinct so long 
E as Rettenberg Castle remained in sight, and consciously or 
unconsciously breathed a sigh of relief so soon as she had 
passed the elbow which shut in her own Valley of the Lehen. Now 
she had her back upon the Mosel, her face looking up the valley to the 
west. The flat watered meadows at her right had put on their darkest 
green, and in the high woods upon the other hand night had already 
set her foot. Over the castle there had hung a half moon. But the 
friendly planet travelled with her, and now looked down through the 
black branches of the trees. The yellow glow of sunset was still before 
her face. The woman passed on, fearing no ill. 

Of a sudden from out of the wood floated a single point of light. It 
rose, then sank as if to anchor upon a wild briar beside the path, then 
mounted again, hung for one instant suspense against the orange sky, 
and disappeared. Elizabeth crossed herself. Once in her life, while 
she was yet a child, had she seen such a vision. Yet these fairy tapers 
were known to all men by tradition: they were the candles of the elves, 
those beings who had lived and lorded it ages ago as kings of the 
mountains and the valleys, until Christ the Lord came, and drove them 
away. They were deposed, but not destroyed: they lived on, and now 
kept vast treasures hidden in caves and beneath rivers; and it was 
said that to men who feared them not .... 

Elizabeth had bent down her head when she saw the light; and 
crossed herself. She thought that at that moment it disappeared ; at 
the same instant she heard faint and very far off a single bell from 
St. Boniface’s minster at Andersbach, which lay just so far below 
Lehndorf that Rettenberg stood above it. 
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But now another and another minute flame sailed out of the wood. 
A vision passed before the peasant weman’s mind of the great minster 
church, of the priests walking therein carrying tapers. She could no 
longer keep her eyes closed. The elves’ candles crossed and re-crossed 
her path, rose, descended, went out, lighted themselves again. Nay, it 
was not possible to feel afraid at heart, nor hate these heathen fairies as 
they ought to be feared and hated ; not even as she feared the Freyherr’s 
men, and hated the sight of Rettenberg. 

The village houses nodded friendly welcome. They stood scattered 
at irregular heights on the slightly rising ground, their brown faces and 
brown-thatched roofs beginning to grow together in the gathering 
gloom. On one flat space stood the village fountain. Only crazy 
Jutta remained near the splashing water, which had been surrounded by 
gossips half an hour earlier, and was even now repeating inarticulately 
the chattering talk to which it had been a listener. 

“Tu-whoo, tu-whoo,” cried old Jutta. “Go and find wicked Hilda, 
Elizabeth of the Out-born. Then shalt thou come to thine own. But 
better come and live in the village, Elizabeth of the Corner.” And now 
she changed her cry, and began to imitate the screech-owl. 

There were some indeed who said that Carl’s cottage, Elizabeth’s 
husband’s, lay not truly within the village boundary, or had not always 
been within it—inside, that is, the circle traced by the priest when 
thrice a year h_ went round the parish, and read a passage of Scripture 
at each of the gospel oaks, and the prayers against evil spirits which 
keep in air, whence are all kinds of pestilence, and diseases, and 
sickness, that they may be driven out and the air made pure and clean. 
[t was a mere tale this concerning their house, “ The Corner,” a story of 
old days not worth thinking on. Priest Gebhard must have blessed 
their land a score of times by now. Yet this night Elizabeth shuddered 
for the first time at Jutta’s words. 


II. 


Friendly and most pleasant was the shelter of her own dim roof, was 
the breath of her own kine beneath it, of Tecla, the six-year-old cow, 
who had her calf at her side. Elizabeth heard and smelt before she saw 
them. When she had kindled her fire to prepare the supper the flames 
changed lights and shadows on the walls and in the pitched roof, and 
sent up fitful gleams into the gallery at one end, reached by a ladder 
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wherein was her bed, hers and Carl’s. Beyond the passage they shone 
upon the nose and horns of Tecla, who turned her head and looked 
encouragingly and kindly down upon her mistress as she bent over 
her pot. 

Had not the cow lowed directly Elizabeth set foot within the door? 
It was a good sign! Yet Carl still delayed. Now she heard his step— 
from the side of the forest : would it had been from the other side. He 
was carrying something, too—she could tell that from his walk. In 
spite of herself Elizabeth gave a shiver, and did not look round the 
moment her husband lifted the latch. The fire upon the low hearth 
glowed dull red under the iron pot, and did not reach the figure cf the 
man, who passed first into the cattle-stall before he came and sat 
himself down in the room—a thick-set man, with matted fair hair and 
red beard. Elizabeth was darker, with deep-seated eyes. 

“Good e’en.” No other greeting passed between husband and wife. 
They drew their stools in silence to the hearth, and Flizabeth poured 
out the supper. But all the while Carl’s grey eyes were bright, and 
restless, and eager. When he had eaten, his tongue was loosed. “I 
have seen strange sights,” he began, and then hesitated. His wife did 
not speak, but her eye searched his face in the firelight. 

“TI was with young Willebald in the forest,” he went on; “and we 
were—in faith we were digging for pig-roots. And anon Willebald 
grew so sleepy that he was fain to lie down. And he had his head 
against my foot. And I vow to you that, as he lay there, a little beast 
like to a snake came out of his mouth, and it got you upon the grass, 
and wriggled itself away an arm’s length about, till it came to the 
edge of the brook by which we were. And behold! I could not stir 
for wonder. But at the brook the little thing stayed, as if it were 
minded to pass over, but could not. Nay, it moved up and down at 
the edge of the water, as if it were seeking how to cross. Then at last 
I took my spear 

“O Carl,” cried Elizabeth, “you carried a spear to dig for roots? 
And it is forbidden, thou knowest.” 

“ Ay, ay,” he answered in a gruff voice. But presently he went on 
with his tale:—‘“ And when I had laid my spear across the stream, the 
little beast like a snake, behold! it wriggled me across by the spcar, 
and went away on the other side, and then it passed out of sight into a 
manner of cleft or cave under the rock.” Carl stopped here suddenly in 
his story. 
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“It is an enchantment! Some ill is coming upon him!”. cried 
Elizabeth in deep distress, but rather. as if speaking to herself. “And 
the lanterns of the elves? What should they signify ?” 

“Nay, nay, listen,” Carl answered testily. “ Anon it comes me back 
again, and it crossed the spear, even as it had done before, only back- 
wise—seest thou ?—and then, behold! he slipped him into Willebald’s 
mouth again, whence he had come. What think you of that?” Carb 
was wide-eyed and open-mouthed. Elizabeth could answer nothing 
but a long-drawn “O!” Then he went on. “What thinkest thou of 
this? Willebald he wakes, and says, ‘Comrade,’ he saith, ‘I dreamt 
the strangest of dreams, sure, that any man ever had. For me seemed 
I crossed a river upon a great round bridge, which was of iron at one 
end... And I wandered in a forest, till I came to a mighty great cave, 
and at the end thereof was a pit.’”—(“O Jesu!” breathed again from 
the wife almost inaudibly)—“‘ And at the bottom of the pit was another 
mighty great cavern, great as the minster church at Andersbach, and 
therein were many men that walked and carried great jewels in 
their heads ; and they shone,’ said Willebald, ‘like sparks of flame.’” 

“ Like sparks of flame!” 

“But I said,” Carl went on, “‘ Comrade, thou art certainly damned, 
and I too maybe, if we stay here.’ And then I told him what I had 
seen. Now, behold! Willebald is a stout-hearted man, and not as other 
men, nay, and he is but a youth and over rash. For when I told him 
my vision, I said that for sure the Devil was in this place, and we must 
run away; andI ran. But he came after, crying:—‘No!’ and that I 
should stay and show him the place where the little beast had entered. 
into the rock; for that there surely we should find the treasure of 
jewels that he had seen in his sleep. But I withstood him, and would 
by no means stay, and was minded only to run away from that place. 
Yet now, forsooth, I almost think 4 

“O, no. It was well. Thou didst well,” Elizabeth cried with 
fervour. 


“Nay, now I am at home,” Carl went on, at once taking the 
opposite side from his wife, “I am minded to think * 

“Carl,” said Elizabeth, earnestly Jaying her hand upon his arm, “go 
not again—take not Willebald again into the forest. He is too bold. 


” 


This evening I have seen—— 
But she never finished her sentence. For it was then that the two: 
Foresters came into the cottage. 
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Ill. 


The latch opened, while she was speaking, and a mocking voice 
said: “Carl, take not Willebald into the forest !” 

Both the man and his wife started from their seats. A laugh came 
from the person who had spoken, and who was now in the room. At 
the same moment his comrade followed him. 

The dress of the two admitted of no doubt as to their occupation : 
they were two of the Freyherr'’s rangers. They wore jerkins, caps, and 
hose, all of untanned hide. Each had a boar-spear in his hand, but a 
spear, as Carl could not but note, of old-fashioned make ; and they had 
long-bows at their backs. And that too, thought Carl, is strange. For 
all the other foresters carried cross-bows. They gave their names as 
Gotschalk and Rudolf. 

Though he now sat still, the peasant’s eves glittered, not in a 
friendly way. By the villagers the lord’s men were dreaded and 
disliked, and yet welcomed for the sake of the news they brought— 
news of the castle, and thereby intelligence of a still wider world. As 
for Elizabeth, her thoughts’ were so haunted that evening by a fear of 
the supernatural that it was a pleasure to see creatures of flesh and 
blood. She got up to prepare a fresh supper of cabbage soup and 
porridge, and passed out of the firelight. 

The peasant and his wife had been seated upon two stools, the only 
ones the room contained. But along one end of the chamber and half 
way down another wall ran two settles, and it was on the nearer of 
these that the new-comers placed themselves. The glow of the embers 
hardly reached them. With a peasant’s caution, Carl forbore to begin 
a conversation, and at first the rangers seemed no more talkative than 
he. So for a while the company sat in silence and semi-darkness. 

“Ay,” at last said Gotschalk to his comrade. “We are in luck to 
find Carl of the Corner not yet gone to roost, eh, Rudolf? We are 
weary,” he went on to his host. “We have been all day a-hunting.” 
“ Ay, a-hunting,” said the second ranger, and he gave a low guttural 
laugh, which seemed to Elizabeth, returning to the room at that 
moment, to jar her very spine. 

Presently Carl was asking them concerning a rumour which had 
reached the village: that the Freyherr was among his men, as if for war. 
And “O,” said Gotschalk, with high contempt, “ Lord Otto is half a 
monk. He will never know from what side danger comes.” And “No,” 
said Rudolf, “ he will never see the Red Spectre till it is at his door.” 
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If a thunderbolt had fallen the cottage folk could hardly have been 
more astounded. Everybody knew what sort of punishment talk of 
that sort from a lord’s servant might bring down. And for these two 
rangers to put themselves even in danger from unknown peasants was 
beyond reason rash. Yet they seemed perfectly indifferent. And soon 
a still stranger thing happened. For Rudolf, seeing Elizabeth place the 
pot over the fire, picked up something from beside him and said: 
“ Here is something better than cabbage to put in your pot.” 

He held up his prize in the firelight. It was a large grey hare. 
Carl sprang from his stool, and grasped his knife. Just such a hare had 
he brought home that evening, and hidden among the bean-stalks above 
the cow-stall. For a moment he supposed that the game-keeper had 
unearthed his game. But he recovered himself, and sat down once more 
with wary eyes. “ You take the Freyherr’s game?” he said. “O,” said 
Rudolf, with another of his grating laughs, “Lord Otto”—(Elizabeth 
noted and remembered afterwards how they always spoke of the 
Freyherr as Lord Otto)—“ is open-handed. He never hunts in the 
place where this was found, and gives good leave to whoso will to help 
himself.” 

“Whoso of his rangers?” said Carl. “Nay, whoso will,” said 
Gotschalk. ‘Yet none but a forester born,” his comrade went on. 
“ Born or unborn,” put in Gotschalk : whereat they both laughed, though 
what might be the reason of the interruption the others could not guess. 

“None but a forester born—with eyes that see in the dark—could 
have found this hare.” And, indeed, his eyes shone in the half light 
like the eyes of a ferret, fiery and red. 

“ Dark in this moonlight?” Elizabeth queried, surprised into speak- 
ing. For even now from the chimney-hole under the roof the moon 
made a patch of blue light upon the smoke where it entered the cowl. 
“Why, where could that have been?” 

“Dark as pitch,” said Gotschalk, “on the common by the Three 
Pines.” 

Carl and his wife did not stay to ask how it could possibly be 
without a moon upon that windy heath. A more moving thought 
possessed them.. “The Three Pines!” they exclaimed with one voice. 
“Why, that is in Hilda’s Land!” 

And the shudder which passed down Elizabeth’s back now almost 
sharpened itself into a scream. For at that very moment a screech-owl 
glided past their door, and uttered its dismal sound, the Wicked Hilda’s 
cry. 
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IV. 


Blood was in all men’s thoughts. Henry with the Scar had been in 
the village but half an hour ago, and, standing by the fountain, had 
related how, when he and William Peterson were on guard upon the 
castle battlements only two nights agone, they had beheld, proceeding 
from the eastern heavens, a great army, with lances set and pennons 
flying, which marched as it were up the sky. Next, turning westward, 
they saw another army of like aspect move up to meet the first. And 
the two hosts encountered in mid-heaven. Henry and William saw the 
spears engage and break, nay, men and horses go down, in the shock, 
until at last the eastern army overcame the western, and drove it away 
over the horizon ; and awhile the sky remained as clear as if it were a 
frosty winter’s night. Then, just as they were wondering what this 
vision might portend, behold the centre of heaven was suffused by a 
great stream of blood, which again ran out sideways in separate rivulets, 
and anon this vision also passed. 

It was thus that Henry with the Scar had told his tale by the 
fountain, and, old halberdier that he was, his face was pale and scared. 
Now, though it was only the sunset which dyed the water of the 
fountain, people thought they saw blood in it too. ‘They strained their 
eyes in the direction to which Henry had pointed as that wherice the 
first army came. 

“Yes: I deem Blankenroth lies that way,” one of the older peasants 
acknowledged when they appealed to him. For every one knew that 
the curse upon the castle, Hilda’s curse, would some day be fulfilled, 
and that a host was destined to march from Blankenroth against the 
Lord of Rettenberg. Hilda the witch would ride with the army, and 
the Red Spectre was to lead it. But who was the Red Spectre not 
many knew, not many liked to ask. 

Elizabeth had listened to this talk, but without much heeding, her 
mind being occupied by private cares. She left the tank, and passed up 
beside their field, where a hoe had not fallen for many a day, and the 
weeds were growing high. What could she do alone? It was business 
enough to look after Tecla and her calf, to take them out by day, to 
browse on the edge of the wood, and bring them home at evening: to 
milk the cow, and pour the milk into the clay holes in the ground, and 
cover it with straw and dung for cheese-making. How could she work 
in the fields as well? And Carl, who ought to have seen to this, where 
was he? Ever since the day when the Two Foresters came to the cottage, 
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Carl had neglected his fields, and spent his time a-hunting in the forest 
—Was it even in the forest? Oronthe moor? Elizabeth never dared 
to ask where he spent his time, nor to-think of the risks they ran—he, 
Carl, and that other one. Did Carl and Ae hunt along with the two 
rangers? Were the Lord’s men only luring them on to discovery and 
punishment? These things would not bear thinking on. They always 
had meat in their pot o’ nights now, when her husband was at home. 
But Elizabeth ate it trembling, and longed for the old days of porridge 
and cabbage-soup. 

To-night, as she toiled up the steep little path which led to their 
outlying cottage, she felt too weary and heart-sick for words. She had 
to go into the house and shake down the dried ferns for Tecla’s bed. 
She found some cold remnant of the mid-day’s meal, and brought it out 
to eat at the forest door—for one door faced toward the village and one 
toward the wood—sitting there always and waiting (as she said to 
herself) for her husband. The evening was warm enough ; the stars 
were coming out one by one, but there was no moon. A certain 
thought oppressed her more than it had ever done before. It was that 
question which was now and again debated in the village, which had 
given rise not long since to taunts from crazy Jutta: the doubt whether 
their house was by right in either Lehndorf of Rittenberg or Abbot’s 
Lehndorf, and had not been built upon a strip stolen from that 
No-man’s Land which belonged to neither, but was left wild and 
desolate, with the rest of it thick wood or mere uncultivated heath, 
which even travellers did not willingly cross—and was known from old 
traditions as Hilda’s Land. And as she thought these thoughts, 
Elizabeth heard, as she had done that night when the foresters came to 
the house, the cry of the screech-owl—Hilda’s cry. It was not near this 
time, but away in the wood. It curdled the blood in her veins. She 
longed now to shut herself indoors and light a fire to comfort her. But 
she felt rooted where she sat, as if she were condemned to wait and 
wait while the cry should come nearer and nearer, until... . 

Some cloud must have spread over the sky or some mist have arisen 
from the earth, for it grew pitch dark. And now another noise, a 
strange one at this time of night, smote upon her ear—the baying of 
hounds: not near this either, but away off. The voices echoed far in 
the woody distance. 

Some time thus passed. Of a sudden, without a word or a touch, 
two figures went by her. She knew them instinctively for her husband 
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and Willebald. They had passed her seat, they had rushed into the 
house ; and something was in pursuit of them. This too she knew: yet 
how? She had felt nothing nor heard so much as the sound of a 
footfall. 

“Willebald, speak! what is it?” she cried in terror. No answer 
came ; unless indeed it were that she was answered by a growl. 

She followed into the house, crying all the while on Carl and 
Willebald. But none spoke. Then something ran against her; she fell 
over it, and feit the shaggy coat of a hound. She fell forwards, and, as 
her hand touched the floor, she found it all wet, a sticky moistness that 
she knew well for blood. 

During one half second she realised this. But in falling she struck 
her head against the corner of the hearthstone, and a blanket of oblivion 
fell around her. 

V. 

What cries of mourning were these? what deep wailings as from 
subterraneous depths, then.shot with metallic sounds as of trumpets ? 
‘There was one order of visions never very far from the mind of 
Elizabeth, as of any imaginative peasant of those days: these were 
visions of the under-world, of the devils and the wailing dead, or, again, 
of the Judgment Day and its awful Trump. Had she then died that 
moment since, when she felt the blood and struck her head. But, as 
Elizabeth came more and more to herself, the sounds contracted and 
Jessened, until they became nothing more than the deep low of Tecla 
and the lighter one of the calf beside her—these, with the crying of 
cocks in the village! Grey dawn was stealing into the room. 
Elizabeth looked down, expecting to sec the floor all stained with 
blood. There was nothing ; her hands, too were clean of all trace of 
it. And, greatest wonder of all, there was Carl seated by the hearth- 
stone, eating his breakfast—no less. The woman sprang up and 
embraced her husband, a thing not common between them. Carl 
took it somewhat grumpily. How strange, Elizabeth thought after- 
wards, that he should have sat by while she lay stretched out upon 
the earth! But had she really lain there? More and more, as the 
minutes flew by, the whole thing took for her the shape of a fantastic 
dream. 

They dined richly that night. Carl, for his part, seemed to have put 
away all fear, and, for the first time, Elizabeth shared some of the same 
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feeling. She was growing used to the state of things. It seemed ages 
ago now since she first began to tremble when from time to time her 
husband brought home a head of game to plenish their larder. 
Notwithstanding, she noted first at this meal how greatly her husband 
was changed. Had he indeed put away all fear? Certainly, he was 
no longer the timid, cautious man she had known only a month ago. 
But why did he seem to be always waiting for something ? listening 
as if for some summons ? 

Elizabeth remembered the story which she had gathered in the 
village the previous day concerning the battle which Henry of the 
Scar had seen fought in the heavens. And she told her husband. 
What should it mean? she questioned. Carl laughed strangely. “O,” 
he said, “ Lord Otto is no better than a monk. He will never know 
from what quarter danger comes.” 

It was just so that Rudolf, the strange Forester, had spoken—just 
so that he had laughed. Howbeit, for some brief space Carl worked 
again more in his fields and spent less of his time abroad. Life seemed 
to have gone back into its old channel, save for one thing which 
weighed heavy, though unacknowledged, on the housewife’s heart. 
Not often now did she see her husband’s former comrade, Willebald. 


VI. 


Once more was Elizabeth sitting in her cottage, and it was very 
dark. She was alone: Carl had been gone since early morning. And 
it seemed to the peasant woman that once again some cloud descended 
from the sky, or some mist rose from the carth, to make the night ink- 
black and shut out all the stars. Presently an uneven step ascended 
their path, and a hand was laid upon the latch. A woman, by the step, 
and an old one, had entered the room, like one who could see in the 
darkness. 

“Who is it?” said Elizabeth. “ Jutta, only old Jutta,” answered a 
voice, which she recognised. Whereupon she set herself to prepare the 
evening meal. All the while she was doing so Jutta was seated on the 
stool at the opposite corner of the hearthstone, between it and the wall : 
and she laughed low to herself :—“ Ha-ha ha-ha-ha,” not loud, but 
evenly, and without ceasing. The fire fell upon her face, which 
was bent down. She rocked herself backwards and forwards. Tae 
lower part of her body was hidden by the raised hearthstone, 
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“ Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha,” low, not loud. It was never any use to interrupt 
her: besides, it brought ill-luck to speak to her before she spoke. 
* Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha ”—ill it began to get into a person’s bones. 

At last the old woman looked up into Elizabeth’s face, and asked 
her old question: “Where is Wicked Hilda, Elizabeth of the Corner ? 
Have you found Wicked Hilda ?” 

“I know nothing of your Wicked Hilda,” said Elizabeth, though 
indeed she partly knew. 

“ That is not true,” answered the crone, and she laughed once more. 
“That is not true—are you not Elizabeth the Out-born ?” she added in 
a more questioning tone. 

“What of her, then?” asked the other. 

And at last, in broken fragments, but clearly enough to be under- 
stood, Elizabeth got from the woman the whole story, which it was 
reckoned unlucky even to hint at by most of the villagers of Lehndorf. 

The new moon. Then it was known that the screech-owl came and 
sat upon one of the holy oaks which enclosed the village, and cried 
defiance to the priest of Lehndorf, the successor to him who had banned 
her for eternity. For the screech-owl was once a maiden of Rettenberg 
Castle, Hilda by name. In fulfilment of a vow, her father and mother 
had dedicated her to God. But she had a lover; and he collected a 
host to rescue her. Wherefore one night Rettenberg Castle was 
surrounded by a troop of horsemen all on black horses. Whence they 
came none knew. The castle was surprised; and Lord Herbert the 
Good and the Lady Wilhelmina were cast into a dungeon, and Hilda 
and her paramour ruled the land. But the peasants revolted, and sent 
over to the Emperor’s court, at which lived another of the house of 
Rettenberg, the heir, should it prove that Lord Herbert was dead ; and 
the new lord of Rettenberg came with troops furnished by Emperor 
Otto, and laid siege to the castle. Then it was that the priest of 
Lehndorf had made procession thrice round the castle with uplifted 
cross and lighted tapers. And after the third round he read the ban 
against the lovers, the book was closed, the bell was rung, and the 
tapers were blown out. That was the day of the New Moon. And 
that night the garrison brcke through the camp of the besiegers and 
rode away, the lover with Hilda on his saddle-bow, and all his men 
behind him. All in black armour on black steeds. And many who 
saw them close declared that the nostrils of the horses glowed as if they 
were on fire within. Whither they went none had even learned. 
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When Herbert and his wife were found, it was in a dungeon below 
the keep. They were bound with iron to two stakes. They had the 
hue of life but the coldness of death. And since then there had been a 
part of the forest, with all the Heath of the Three Pines beyond, which 
none entered willingly, and it was called Hilda’s Land. Once a month, 
from the edge of that, or even on the gospel oak within the village 
itself, Hilda, in the likeness of a screech-owl, screamed her defiance of 
the Priest of Lehndorf. 

When Jutta had finished her story, she sat silent a while, as if 
listening. Then she spoke to herself, rocking backward and forward. 
“The New Moon,” she said, “the New Moon has just been born.” 
And Elizabeth knew for what she was listening, what she herself would 
hear, as she had heard it one month ago. At the thought thereof her 
blood turned cold. 

“The New Moon,” said Jutta, “the New Moon.” Then came, as 
Elizabeth knew that it would come, the long cry of the screech-owl. 
And ina little time the baying of a hound. Jutta raised her head a 
little. Her two eyes—ailmost all of her that was visible now in the 
dying firelight—seemed to grow larger and to glare like the eyes of a 
cat: and once again she laughed—not loud, but low, and even and 
long. “It is not Carl that you are waiting for,” she said. 

The words struck terror on Elizabeth, revealing depths in her soul 
which she had never sounded. 

“Tt is not Carl for whom you fear, but Willebald.” 

“It is false,” Elizabeth tried to say ; but the words died unuttered. 

“And they are coming, coming!” And even as Jutta said this, the 
baying of the hounds, the screaming of the owl, seemed to have left the 
shelter of the woods and to be coming towards them. 

“TI am lost, lost,” Elizabeth groaned to herself. She tried to feel 
terror for her husband’s safety ; for she knew, she knew not how, that 
he as well as Willebald were bound up with that sound of hounds and 
huntsmen which she heard driving through the darkness. All the time 
she felt within herself that it was for her husband's friend that her 
terrors went abroad. And now to her fancy Jutta’s eyes grew greater 
and greater, and Jutta herself seemed to be towering—towering ; while 
Elizabeth heard the low, even laughter repeated on all sides of her. 

“ They are coming, coming ; but they will never come again!” So 
Jutta cried aloud. And then the shadowy form of a hound seemed to 
dress itself cut of the darkness. Elizabeth instinctively stretched out 
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her hand to touch it, remembering the touch of the hound once before 
the day that she fell against the hearth-stone. But this time darkness 
closed round her, and she lost consciousness. 


VII. 


It was crazy Jutta who had told her daughter-in-law that Elizabeth 
of the Corner was ill of the fever: a proof, the village woman thought 
within herself, that Jutta was indeed a witch, for it was known that 
the beldame had not left the house for a week, Another villager had 
gone and nursed Elizabeth. It was no wonder she should have fallen 
ill. For now it seemed that Carl of the Corner had disappeared. 
These things made Elizabeth a marked person ; and when, after three 
days, she came once more to the fountain, the neighbours stood a little 
apart, and some whispered her history among themselves. 

Carl’s wife was debating whether she must not journey to the castle, 
or at least to one of the rangers’ cottages, to find out if her husband 
had been taken for poaching. But then, to ask such a thing might 
betray him. As for the vision she had seen in her cottage, and the 
screeching of Hilda and the baying of hounds, she put these things 
as much from her thoughts as she could. Now, as she was still 
pondering in her mind, she saw old Walter, the head ranger, coming up 
to the village place itself, his boar spear in his hand, and his cross-bow 
on his back. Her heart sank. Now perhaps she should know, and 
know the worst that had happened to Carl and him. 

No doubt many of the neighbours suspected the cause of Carl’s and 
Willebald’s disappearance, and divined Elizabeth’s hopes and fears. 
When she and Walter met at the corner of the place, there came a 
pause in the talk round the fountain, and the water likewise paused in its 
splashing as if to listen. Even now she could not bring herself to begin 
the talk. But, when a greeting had passed, she stood before the ranger 
fingering her thread awkwardly, like a bashful girl. Her hand trembled, 
and the spindle struck her on the knees. The forester took pity on her. 
“Ts it sooth I hear that Carl of the Corner is gone away?” he asked. 

“TI cannot say,” Elizabeth got out. 

“Nay ; but a villager may not be away more than two days, you 
know that, without the Bailey’s leave.” 

“Tt is not his fault, nor—nor—Willebald’s,” Elizabeth cried 
suddenly. “If your Two Foresters had never come to our house, it 
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would all have been well. They it is who tempted them forth.” Now 
that her tongue was loosed, she stood before him wild-looking, flushed, 
and panting. 

“ How strangely she looks,” said some of the gossips. “Send that 
she have not been bewitched !” 

But Walter did not seem afraid. ‘ What foresters be they ?” he 
asked. 

“ Gotschalk and Rudolf.” 

“]T have no rangers with such names. Stay, there is old Rudolf, the 
same that was disabled long since by a boar. But he no longer walks 
the woods. He hath a cottage of my lord, and . 

“Such they called themselves,” put in the other. ‘“ And that they 
were foresters there was no mistaking Indeed,” she went on 
excitedly, “I am sure they come for no good to my husband, but 
to tempt them away to hunt on the heath.” 

“On the heath?” said Walter. “ But none save the Devil’s rangers 
would hunt there.” “I know not Perhaps they talked wildly 
I understood them to talk of the heath, and so did Carl—— He and 
Willebald would never go there.” But as she spoke she grew pale, and 
trembled, knowing how Willebald’s rashness might tempt him to any 
enterprise. 














“What manner of men were they ?” 

Elizabeth began in confused language to describe the two rangers, 
whom in truth she had never seen very distinctly by the firelight. 

“Well, well,” said Walter, “to-morrow is the rangers’ day, when all 
meet in the morning at my house to take their commands for the week, 
and determine the ranges. It was in part for this matter that I came 
here to-day. For I could give commands that they would seek thy 
husband. But not unless you will. Come, then, to my house at 
sunrise, and you will see the twain you seek.” 

But among the Freyherr’s rangers were none like the two who had 
come to Carl’s cottage on the eve of St. Justin, two and more months 
ago. And the next day the villagers said among themselves at: the 
fountain :—* Elizabeth of the Corner is gone to seek her husband at the 
castle.” 

“ But she will not find him there,” said another. (Was it crazy Jutta 
who spoke?) “ Yet there she will find him.” 

“What was it she spake of two foresters?” said a third. “Two 
foresters that had long-bows at their backs, as they carried them in 
my grandsire’s day . 
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Of a sudden a thrill passed round the assembly. At last a woman 
gave voice to the thoughts of the rest. 

“ What if they should be Hilda’s Foresters ?” she said. 

“Crazy Jutta knows,” said a fifth, looking round to where the old 
crone sat. But crazy Jutta only nodded to herself, and laughed. 


VIII. 


Elizabeth took the path that, almost from the cottage, began to 
clamber up alongside the wood; then left it again; and, descending 
a little, crossed a piece of common land. There at the moment Hansel 
and Bertha, the goose-boy and goose-girl, were tending their flocks hard 
by the edge of the forest. These were the last familiar faces that she 
saw. Even at the moment of her passing them, there came the first of 
three signs of ill-luck. A hare sprang almost from beneath her feet, 
and hopped away, as if it went on three legs only. She followed it, 
and plunged into the forest, which began with young trees of hazel and 
oak. And, ah! as she entered the shade, an owl flapped forth in broad 
daylight. This was the second sign ; and anon, as she wandered farther, 
she found that the leaf trees were exchanged for a forest entirely of 
pines. And here all token of life seemed to have departed, until 
a raven, the bird of fearful knowledge, rose and circled thrice about 
her head, then, with a harsh cry, winged away. The three omens of 
mischance, the hare, the owl, and the raven! Her heart died within her. 

And now the wood suddenly ceased, and she was at the foot of the 
castle hill. Like some vast winding stair, battlement succeeded battle- 
ment up the hillside. There were three gateways to pass, which might 
be likened to the landings on that winding stairway. Elizabeth 
remembered, as from afar off, some story she had heard of a man 
walking up such flights of stairs as these. Stairs were no part of 
her ordinary experience. 

At the bottom of the first, it seemed to her she saw a huge Thing 
stretched out dragon-like and with mighty scales. In shape it was as a 
centipede. But it paid no heed to her, and she passed on. 

At the second flight, a Figure all in steel was pushing against another 
Figure all in brown. “ The hunting-knife and the soup-ladle” :—it was 
as if a voice within her said this. What a dust they raised! In spite of 
herself Elizabeth laughed. They, too, took no heed of her, and she 
passed on, and began to mount another stair. 
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At the third door was a Little Old Man. How long his nose! How 
keen his eyes! “I know who you are,” thought Elizabeth. “You are 
Godfather Death.” And, though she did not utter her thought, it 
seemed to her that the Old Man nodded, and smiled a lean smile, and 
let her pass on. She could have laughed again ; for she knew now that 
she had strayed far away from the common earth. 

When she had climbed the last flight, and reached the very court- 
yard of the castle keep, behold! all was changed once more, though it 
was not a whit more human or of this terrene life. The great dome of 
the sky spread over her, and seemed quite close, nothing else so near. 
Straight from above the walls of the court, which was dominated on one 
side by the keep, on another by the chapel, rose this mighty temple, the 
sky. Was it possible for men to abide so near the habitation of God, 
and live? If so, such men could not be of common mould. Elizabeth 
was afeared to think that she had ventured up to such regions. The 
three omens of the forest might be encountered. The three unearthly 
sights of the flights of stairs might be passed. This solemn and 
unchanging dome of heaven was more terrible than all. 

As she stood, not so much thinking these things as by the sense of 
them bereft of thought, Freyherr Otto, cf Rettenberg, came out of the 
castle. He was tall and not weakly built: rather, as it seemed, all 
strung of nerve and sinew, but with little flesh. His shoulders had a 
slight stoop, and his shaven face, save for the marks it bore of much 
exposure to the air, was almost the face of a priest. You would have 
said too that some flame of zeal had caught him: a dull fire burned in 
his eyes, his steel-shod feet grasped the stone of the steps as he 
descended. At the bottom it was as if of a sudden he grew conscious 
of the sky spread over him. He paused a moment with his eye raised 
as if in prayer. Two pages carried, one his helmet, the other his sword. 
A group of men-at-arms now showed in the doorway, and another 
figure, a veritable priest this time, appeared upon Elizabeth’s right hand. 
He was younger than the Lord of Rettenberg, not more than thirty 
years of age, but thin, and pale, and with a worn face. He first took 
note of the woman standing in the court. 

“What would you, my daughter?” he said. 

Elizabeth could not find her voice. It was as if she had been 
translated from earth to heaven. “I have, I would, father,” she was 
beginning ; but now Lord Otto stepped forward to meet the chaplain. 
“It has come, the time has come,” he cried, and the fire which had 
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burned dull behind his eyes seemed to leap into sudden flame. “The 
Holy War is proclaimed. To-day comes a message from our Lord the 
Emperor.” 

“‘God’s will be done,” was all the chaplain said. But he spoke rather 
to himself than to the Lord of Rettenberg, who went on unheeding :— 
“Come thou with me. To-night I depart with a hundred men to 
Treves. Arnulf, my ancient, comes after me with another hundred and 
provisions and arms * 

“ But who will remain?” 

“ Rupert, the Seneschal, remains, and Walter, the Ranger. I have 
made him lieutenant in the castle.” 

-“Tt is not enough, my lord ; remember P 

“ None will attack us while the War of the Cross goes on.” 

“No Christian men, perhaps——” 

“You are thinking of the old wizard’s prophecy? You, sir priest! 
Now come in, and prepare to administer to us ere we depart.” 

The colloquy continued. But Elizabeth heard no more. The 
Freyherr and the chaplain both took their steps towards the chapel. 
Then the pages followed, and the men-at-arms, too, entered the building 
one by one. Presently she heard the voice of the priest intoning the 
service. She heard, too, a great braying of horns, a neighing of horses 
in the stable, shouts from lower down the hillside. 

The court was once more nearly clear. But one or two soldiers still 
hung at the chapel door. Presently one of these sighted Elizabeth. 
“But who is this woman?” he said. “Ay, my faith, who is the 
woman?” said another. And they came down the steps towards 
her. She shrank a few paces back, and found herself against the wall. 

“Whoever she is, she shall give a blessing to the crusade,” and the 
man caught hold of Elizabeth, and kissed her roughly. Now, for the 
first time since she entered the court did she remember fully her own 
identity, and what she had come there for. The first soldier had handed 
her on to his comrade, who held her in a still tighter embrace. She 
struggled in terror. At that moment the old man whom she had seen 
at the gate below passed by, and again he nodded and smiled his sour 
smile. ‘Save me, save me, Godfather Death!” Elizabeth cried beside 
herself. And the two men let go of her, and began to laugh so loud 
that some other men-at-arms, who had been just inside the chapel porch, 
came out to see what was going on. 

“ Ha-ha-ha,” rang in Elizabeth’s ears. It was the laughter of a 
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demon. Her eyescould not move from a stone devil, who looked down 
at her from near the chapel roof. And then there was the great dome 
of the sky, lying close over all, weighing on all. 

“ But say who you are.” The man shook her roughly out of her 
half-trance. 

“I am the wife of Carl—Carl of the Corner,” she answered panting, 
a sob at her throat. 

“ Carl of the Corner? who is he?” 

“ He is nothing,” said Godfather Death, speaking for the first time, 
and he nodded and smiled. 

Elizabeth gave a scream. “ Hist, a plague on you,” said one of the 
men who had just come from inside the chapel. “A plague on you,” 
said one of the first pair, and he struck her on the mouth. The castle 
walls closed round her, and the blue heavens seeemed to descend upon 
her. Then she recovered herself to see only the Old Man sti!l smiling 
and nodding. 

“ He is nothing here in this world,” he said; and then he pointed. 
And Elizabeth looked in the direction his finger took. And, behold ! 
she could see over the battlements, and quite plainly as far as the 
Heath of the Three Pines. Nay, on looking again she saw two men 
hanging upon the centre one of the Three Pines, and two men standing 
under the tree. Then she strained her eyes a third time, and lo! she 
could see the faces of the two men standing: they were Gotschalk 
and Rudolf, the unknown Foresters. But, besides that, she could see the 
faces of the two dead men hanged by the neck upon the Pine itself, 
and they were the faces of Carl and Willebald. And yet the castle 
ramparts had been high above her head where she stood, and the 
Heath of the Three Pines lay far outside the skirts of the great forest, 
which surrounded the castle for miles. 


C. F. KEArRY. 


(To be continued.) 
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CYCLING IN ’96 


T is obvious that the prepared track, or railway, gives, thus far, the 
| perfection of roiling (1) in the matter of speed, and (2) in the case 
of heavy weights ; obvious, too, that greater results are achieved 
by this than by any other means. But the fact remains that the weight 
thus rolled is of necessity confined to a particular line ; and this must 
ever prevent the prepared track from becoming a means of recreation. 
Yet for many years the man who would go on wheels must either drive 
or take the train ; nor was his obligation removed in any but the most 
partial sense by the introduction of the velocipede and its descendant, 
the primitive bicycle. Something new was wanted, however; and the 
old bicycle, imperfect as it was, promised enough of change to be 
thought worth improving, and to be in some faint sort in demand. 
Hence the Rover, or Modern Bicycle, on whose introduction the 
demand was speedily quadrupled. Hence, too, in the long run, the 
Pneumatic Tyre, and therewith the perfect—or almost perfect— 
machine which has revolutionized locomotion, and suppressed distance, 
and generally bewitched the world. 

The old-time rubber tyre was an enormous improvement upon its 
iron ancestor, though in no way to compare with the flexible inflated 
type of to-day; and from ’85 or so the demand for cycles steadily 
increased. Many people took to riding who would never have thought 
of it had they been restricted to the old-fashioned double or triple 
wheel, which latter was not only rather hard to drive—so that 
few cyclists of to-day can realise the fatigue and the vibration the 
use of one entailed—but was also inconvenient to house. Came 
the Pneumatic Tyre, and all that was changed. The tendency to 
vibration was so far reduced that fast times on the road were possible, 
and for some little while—some two or three years—road-racing 
was popular, and remarkable distances were done in the shortest 
of short times. But during the last year or two road-racing and 
“scorching” have gone out, and fast riding is almost entirely confined 
to tracks, designed and constructed for the particular purpose. 
The cyclist’s is a variable mind; but it has been ever intent upon 
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speed, and in record-making and record-breaking it has found an 
unalterable ideal. Inthe old days, when the mile stood at about two 
and three-quarter minutes, what was regarded as sufficient was a track 
prepared on smooth and level ground. “But as speed began to grow, 
the tracks began to be “banked” or raised at their outer edge, and 
now the extent to which this system is carried is nothing less than 
remarkable. In the old days a rider did his best to win a race on his 
merits, and the pace was never killing enough to be dangerous with an 
ordinary amount of banking. But with the achievement of the highest 
possible speed “ pacing” came in; paced races were presently legitimized ; 
and in the end there was developed a demand for pure and simple 
pacing-machines. Now, there never was, and there never will be, a 
demand which was not instantly met. So tandems and triplets were 
devised and made; and cycle-racing has been pushed to such a point 
that it is useless for a man to try his hand at record-breaking in the 
absence of lavish and artful pacing. 

The other day I was discussing the matter with a friend who is also 
a cyclist of full nineteen years’ standing; and he sorrowfully admitted 
that there is little chance or none for individual effort, as, unless you 
ride a cycle, or use tyres, supplied by some firm, whose interest it is to 
make records, and which is therefore careful to turn on a full contingent 
of pacing machines, you are left hopelessly behind. The truth is that 
pacers in front create a current of air into which a rider runs, and so 
escapes an amount of atmospheric pressure which would greatly impede 
his progress. As an illustration :—A racing man now uses from ninety 
to one hundred gear when he is paced, and from eighty-four to 
ninety-two gear when he is not. Moreover, it is a fact well known 
to experts that a firm intent upon permanent record-making will 
employ at least thrice as many pacing men as it will employ riders. 
The effect of such employment is as follows :-— 


Distance. Unpaced. Paced. 
. m. Ss. - mM Ss. 
Imile ... eas ye 2 of I 41 
5 miles ... wi ees 12 18 9 172 
10 vee veh on 21 39 18 412 


25 iin ~_ _— 2 37% 47 4! 
50 woh ame mee Ir 64 42 42+ 


In fact, long distances of importance never have been attempted 
without pacers, whether on road or path. And paced racing has 
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become a science. The racing cyclist is accompanied and supported 
by relays of pacers, one of which will pace him for certain laps and 
then give place to another and a fresh one; which in its turn will hand 
him over to a third; and so on to the end. It is hard to conceive 
of higher rates of speed than are common now, unless you cover in 
the track and free the racing cyclist of all wind pressure whatsoever. 
There is no doubt, I take it, that this will be done ; for the importance 
of atmospheric resistance, as a factor in cycle racing, is fully recognised. 
Thus, it is proved that, in the matter of long-distance races, the English 
climate, being more variable than that of France or that of some parts 
of America, a long distance record is more difficult to obtain on English 
than on other tracks, 

Given a high rate of speed, vibration is more or less inevitable. 
Thus it is that tracks have been, and are still made smoother and 
smoother; and that “banking” has been carried to such a pitch that 
turning a corner is as easy as riding straight. Still further to reduce 
the difficulty of fast travelling, special tyres—tyres made to work in 
combination with the track on which they are used—have been 
produced. The thinner the coating of air-containing material in a 
pneumatic tyre, the faster the machine will travel; and for a long 
time after the introduction of this particular type, the effort was to 
make it lighter and lighter, and to improve its capacity of attachment 
and detachment: as, if ever it got punctured, it was hard to repair as 
originally made. On these lines the only important improvement was 
secured by the application of a finer fabric to the purpose of enclosing 
the air-chamber.. Then, however, came the invention of the Palmer 
Tyre; and its introduction from America some three years since. The 
fabric enclosing the air-chamber had hitherto been made with a 
‘warp and a shute and woven in the ordinary way, and though in itself 
the result was flexible enough, yet to pass it round the wheel was to 
change the circumferences of the tyre: so that that which formed the 
outer part of the wheel was longer from end to end than that which 
formed the inner circumference of the tyre. This is impossible with 
the Palmer type. It consists of a tube of uncured rubber, with a piece 
of cotton, or other suitable material, winding from end to end of it in 
the form of a spiral spring, and with a second piece of the same material 
winding from end to end of it in like manner in the reverse direction. 
The tube is then coated with a layer of uncured rubber to take round 
wear, and when this is donc the whole thing is vulcanised. Not being 
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interwoven, the spiral strands, which keep the air-chamber in shape, 
are free to open, once on the wheel, until they take their natural 
position, when each one lies slightly apart on the outer circumference 
of the tyre; and when the tyre is used, not only is the ordinary 
resiliency obtained, but the several spirals will open and close like 
things of life. In fact, the principle of the Palmer type is so great an 
advance on anything hitherto devised, that nearly all racing tyres, and 
many road ones, are now constructed on it. 

One of the pleasantest facts to record in connexion with cycling in 
’96 is the disappearance of what little prejudice against the machine 
remained in ’95. The higher classes look down on it no longer. More 
than that: the wheel, for the first time in its history, is now as popular 
with women as with men. It is a fashion, and something besides ; and 
it has come to stay. Its usefulness is recognised; it is found a means 
of healthy and delightful recreation ; and in ’96 the demand for it grew 
to such proportions that, though the cycle factories were strained to the 
utmost of their producing capacity, they were utterly unable to cope 
with it, most of the best firms having been three and four months in 
arrears with orders. And that ladies have taken to cycling is good for 
cycling as well as for themselves. The craze for speed had got to such 
a pitch that the habit of an easy and graceful seat seemed passing out 
of date, and unless there had been a great accession of riders to whom a 
natural and becoming carriage was of far higher consequence than a 
great amount of pace, it is more than probable, I think, that the mania 
for “scorching” would have made cycling as we know it now impossible. 
Even so, it was some time ere the victory of the cycle was assured. 
These New Riders set up new conditions, and these New Conditions. 
meant a new type of machine. The best and the most rigid form must 
be designed ; interminable series of experiments were found necessary 
as regards the saddle, the chain, the dress-guards, height from the 
ground, length of cranks, and the like; worst of all, the New Cyclist 
(notably in France) discovered that in her walking skirt she lost a 
certain amount of speed or ease, and at once expressed a desire to put 
on divided skirts and to ride an ordinary man’s machine. The fancy 
came to little in the end, as it is found that skirts are far the more 
becoming wear. But it endured for a certain time; and while it 
endured, it made many women fight shy of cycling, who are now 
staunch votaries of the cycle. The Cycling Skirt, indeed, has become 
an essential article of dress ; and it is somewhat rare that the alterna- 
tive is ever seen. 
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In principle the bicycle remains the same; but its details have 
been changed, and changed again. The existing frame, forks, and 
handle-bars are an immense improvement on the older ones, both 
in position and in shape. The width of the cranks has been con- 
siderably lessened. And, whereas not very long ago it was excep- 
tional to cover in the chain from dirt and grit, it is seldom now 
that one sees a first-class machine which is not fitted with a chain- 
cover. The chains themselves, too, are much lighter and of far finer 
material than of yore; while everything which can be, has been done 
to cut down the general weight. Apart, however, from structural 
details, there is, perhaps, but one new thing which seems likely to 
take to any great extcnt, and that is the bicycle for stout, elderly, 
inactive riders—the bicycle which is easy to mount, and from which it 
is hard to fall. Such a machine was for some time badly wanted ; but 
in the end the Crypto Cycle Company designed and built the 
“Bantam,” which has the pedals and the saddle so low that it can be 
mounted with one foot on the ground. This year, too, I myself have 
produced a machine, which we call the “Rover Cob.” Its principle is 
identical with that of the modern machine; and with its introduction, 
one would think, almost the last objection to cycling has been removed, 
so that none but those who are too old to walk can henceforth be 
regarded as too old to ride. Indeed, I believe that the time is not 
distant when cycling will be found as natural, and will actually be as 
common, as walking, howbeit with these great differences :—that, whereas 
the pedestrian is necessarily confined to a ten-mile radius at the most, 
the cyclist’s area is capable of almost indefinite expansion ; and that 
speaking broadly and generally, while walking tires you, cycling does 
not, and has but to be practised with intelligence and moderation to be 
found one of the greatest aids to health the world has ever known. To 
those who live in towns it is a luxury, to those who live remotely a 
necessity ; and that to an extent which in neither case is realised, till 
the machine is put out of service, or laid up for repairs. 


J. K. STARLEY. 
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ONE will deny that the Cricket of ’96 has been of exceptional 
interest. There are several reasons for this ; but the additional 
excitement caused by the presence in England of a successful 

Australian team may be regarded as the chief. Their visit has in no way 
interfered with the competition for the County Championship, which 
usually is of paramount importance in the cricket world, and which has 
been especially interesting this year, owing to the fact that at least four 
counties were well in the running almost to the end. The great 
matches of the year outside the inter-county fixtures have all been good 
ones. The three test-matches between England and Australia, which, 
of course, were the most important of these, were full of interest for 
two reasons. In all of them the question as to which side would win 
remained undecided till towards the end of the game, and in addition 
to this each side was successful in one of the first two encounters, so 
that the third and last match was final.in every sense of the word. 
Incidental to the test-matches came the absorbing interest in the 
selection of the representative elevens, which aroused the usual amount 
of skilled and unskilled criticism. Both trials of strength between 
Gentlemen and Players produced close struggles : indeed, that at the 
Oval was only decided in favour of the Gentlemen by one wicket. Last, 
but decidedly not least, the Inter-University match proved to be, perhaps, 
the finest ever played. It was an ideal game with the exception of 
the much-debated no-ball incident—to which I shall refer later—and 
was magnificently fought out by both sides. 

This match alone would suffice to make ’95 celebrated in the 
annals of Cricket. There is no doubt, too, that the large scores made 
by individuals and sides, in consequence of the dryness of the summer 
and the clever management of pitches by modern groundmen, will make 
this season memorable. Perhaps from an ideal point of view, especially 
with regard to particular matches, batsmen have had too great an 
advantage over bowlers. Still the latter have done very well 
in spite of this handicap: sides have been got out somehow; the 
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number of games drawn has not been alarmingly disproportionate to 
that of games finished ; and after all there is something very captivating 
about large scores. Big figures have always exercised a certain 
fascination on the mind of man. They suggest great undertakings 
with adequate results. Finally, the events of the past summer have 
emphasised the necessity of a definite and final settlement of certain 
questions of great import to the future welfare of Cricket. The no-ball 
incident in the Oxford and Cambridge match proves clearly that the 
follow-on rule, as it exists at present, is inadequate. The request of 
some of the professionals engaged in the final test-match for higher 
pay, and the misrepresentation of the case by various people, show 
that the wages of professionals ought to be considered with reference 
to the best interests of Cricket and the County Clubs, The 
wrong-headed comments upon the affair, published by some of the 
leading papers, make it necessary that the relations of amateurs and 
professionals should be clearly understood and the status of both clearly 
defined. For the good of Cricket, any injustice, if such exists, should 
be done away with at once, and every handle for misrepresentation and 
mischief-making removed. The game must be kept pure at all 
costs, and its connexions, as far as is possible in these days of inter- 
views and indiscriminate criticism, above suspicion. 

When the team of Australians which English cricketers have been 
glad to welcome among themselves this year was finally selected, a good 
judge of the game gave it as his opinion that they would be more than 
a match for even the strongest.counties, but would not succeed in 
beating a representative England Eleven. This opinion has turned out 
almost exactly correct. Up to the time of writing no county has 
defeated them. They have won one and lost two of the three great 
games played at Lord’s, Old Trafford, and the Oval. This net result is 
a very fair indication of their actual strength. The team is probably 
the soundest that has ever come over. Theoretically it ought never to 
defeat the best England Eleven; for it is difficult to see how any 
member of it could have been selected to play for England this year. 
At the same time it actually succeeded in doing so on one occasion, 
and it is impossible to say that it was not capable of repeating this 
victory ; for the steadiness and evenness of its batting proved a fairly 
good compensation for a certain lack of brilliancy and dash. Its 
inferiority in bowling was almost neutralised by magnificent fielding. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the Australians fielded a third better 
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than the Englishmen in the final test-match. In fact, any team that 
ever entered the field, though theoretically superior, would always 
find the Australians of ’96 bad to beat. They set about the game 
with a determination and a dogged pluck that are very effective in 
cricket. Moreover, they are never defeated until the last ball has 
been bowled. Their weakness, especially from a spectacular point 
of view, consists in unaggressive batting. As a rule, their batsmen 
have adopted methods which may be sure, but which are certainly 
slow. Possibly too much stress has been laid upon this point by 
their critics. The Australian captain has been lucky in the toss, 
and his Eleven have perhaps been right in making as much use 
of this advantage as they could in their first innings by playing 
a safe, steady game. It is an old adage that “if one stays there 
runs must come,” but weak, loose, or tired bowling ought to 
be punished. Messrs. Giffen, Graham, Gregory, Darling, and Trott 
have played some merry innings occasionally, but the general im- 
pression left on the minds of the cricket-watching public is that the 
batting of the Australian team is dull. Their game would have been 
more effective, as well as more attractive, had the team included one 
or two hitters of the Lyons or Bonnor type. Darling is, to a certain 
extent, a forcing bat, but even he can hardly be called a pure hitter. 
Had the past season been a wet one this weakness would have been 
even more apparent. In the final test-match at the Oval some really 
determined hitting might have brought the Australians within measurable 
distance of victory. England had the best of the wicket on that occasion, 
but the match was really won by the forcing tactics adopted by Dr. 
Grace and Mr. Jackson during the short spell of play on the first day. 
With wickets to help them, Trumble, McKibbin, and Giffen would 
have been quite good enough to get sides out, backed up as they 
were by a wonderful fielding side. Byt unless a more aggressive 
style had been adopted in batting the Australians, in a bowlers’ 
year, would undoubtedly have had a far less successful season 
than was actually the case. It is impossible to know that they 
would ot have adapted themselves to circumstances had they met 
with a series of sticky wickets. As far as could be seen, however, 
their batsmen rely too much upon a forward style of play to score 
well against skilful bowling on any except fast, true pitches. In 
criticising their style, however, it must not be forgotten that they 
play the game at home under conditions which differ considerably 
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from those that prevail here. The best wickets in Australia are faster 
and more perfect than any in England. Some of them are so hard that 
even small, sharp nails do not prevent the bowlers’ feet from slipping, 
while they are so true that even a catapult bowler like Jones does not 
make the ball rise much above the height of the stumps. Besides this, 
their matches are played out to a finish instead of being limited to three 
days’ play. This being so, a careful forward style of play is the most 
telling in Australia. The batsmen are in no way pressed for time, and 
it is only natural that they should adopt a safe game. There is 
no fear of a dr*'vn match; so each side is bound to aim at making as 
many runs as :t possibly can in both innings without any reference 
to the time involved. Perfection of wickets also accounts for the 
kind of bowling most common among them. Very few fast bowlers 
appear. Bowlers have to rely more upon the excellence of their 
length and their skill in changing the pace of the ball than upon sheer 
speed. Such bowling to be successful must be backed up by good 
fielding. It must be even more fatal to miss catches in Australia than 
in England ; and this fact accounts for the certainty with which the 
Australians accept any chances vouchsafed them by uppish strokes. 

In comparing Colonial and English Cricket it must be remembered 
that we have an enormous advantage in possessing, not only a large 
leisured class, who can devote all their time and attention to cricket, 
but also a number of men who make the game their business in life. 
In Australia there is practically no leisured class, and apparently there is 
no professional cricket. The men who play the game can only get away 
from their work for Saturday matches. In fact, with the exception of 
the Inter-colonial matches, there is no continuous cricket in Australia. 
An ordinary match begins one Saturday, and is not continued till the 
next. Under these circumstances it is a wonderful thing that Australia 
can send over a team that can beat all the first-class counties, and play 
a representative English Eleven on terms of equality. 

On the whole, however, it would seem that our visitors, taken 
individually, are not our equals. That it should be otherwise could 
hardly be expected. Men who devote their whole time and attention 
to a game can hardly fail to attain higher results than those who 
can only participate in it during spare moments and at uncertain 
intervals. It is rather as a team than as individual players that the 
Australians of ’96 have succeeded: a fact which speaks wonders for 
their grit, strength of purpose, and esprit de corps. Farlier Australian 
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teams, it is true, included players who take up undisputed positions 
beside our best home products. Probably no finer bowler than 
Spofforth ever handled a ball. Murdoch at his best has never been 
surpassed as a bat, except by Grace, and perhaps. Ranjitsinhji. 
Giffen, a few years ago, ranked with Grace and A. G. Steel as an 
all-round cricketer. Blackham was probably the best wicket-keeper 
the world has ever seen. Few, if any, of our own pure hitters have 
been superior in their own line to McDonnell, Bonnor, and Massie. 
No one was ever more unplayable on a difficult wicket than Turner. 
Palmer, Boyle, Garrett, and Lyons will always be remembered as 
cricketers of absolutely the first class. But these men were geniuses at 
the game who could not fail to be great players. Their extraordinary 
ability triumphed over all the difficulties of colonial cricket. This does 
not mean that there is a lack of capacity in the Australian team of 
96. There is plenty of it, as the performances of ’96 prove. Given equal 
advantages, several of them would be quite at the top of our own tree. 
But no batsman of theirs is equal to Grace, Jackson, Ranjitsinhji, 
Stoddart, Maclaren, or Abel, and no bowler, except Trumble, is to 
compare with our best. In wicket-keeping, too, neither Kelly nor 
Johns comes up to the high standard attained by Lilley, Storer, 
David Hunter, or Macgregor. Many good judges think that Trumble, 
upon all kinds of wickets, is the best bowler of the day. He is deadly 
on anything like a sticky wicket, and he may be relied on to do 
damage under any circumstances. But that he is a better bowler than 
Jack Hearne is questionable—to say the least. They are both 
excellent. As a fast bowler, Jones is hardly in the same class as either 
Richardson or Mold. He relies too much on the bumping ball. Ona 
fiery wicket he is certainly dangerous in two senses of the word: ona 
true one he is comparatively easy, though his great pace enables him to 
get batsmen out, especially if they are at all afraid of being hit. He 
has neither the break-back nor the accurate length of the two 
Englishmen. Giffen has been a great bowler, and is still a good 
one, but his bowling has, to a certain extent, lost its spin and 
“devil.” McKibbin has occasionally bowled very well. He can make 
the ball break prodigiously, even on a hard wicket, but he is not 
accurate enough in his length to be as useful as Peel or Briggs. In 
the field, though, every member of the team is not only safe, but 
brilliant, and in the field they exhibit a liveliness and a dash that 
are in direct contrast with their general style of batting. Now, the 
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English fielding in the three test-matches was rather a case of purple 
patches. 

For the selections of our representative Elevens, they seem to 
have given almost universal satisfaction. Had Australia won the 
rubber there would have been much adverse criticism: as it is, 
no one has found much fault with the choice of players made by 
the M.C.C., Lancashire, and Surrey Committees. Some critics have 
questioned the justice of the inclusion of Lohmann in the Eleven for 
the first test-match ; but he bowled admirably, and his fielding was as 
good as ever. Perhaps Maclaren was hardly sufficiently in form by the 
time of the Manchester match to render his selection advisable, still he 
is blessed with excellent nerve, was very likely to make runs, and has 
done extremely well since. It is not quite certain whether it would not 
have been a good thing to play both Richardson and Mold on a dry 
wicket. Pougher’s wonderful performance for the M.C.C. against the 
Australians pointed to a possibility of his being chosen ; but he had not 
the recommendation of consistency. There are two very fine batsmen 
whose names were not much mentioned, if at all, in connexion with the 
England side, viz., L. C. H. Palairet and Sir T. C. O’Brien. The former ° 
is, without doubt, one of the four or five best bats in the country. Ona 
good wicket against any bowling he is perhaps the best, with the 
single exception of Ranjitsinhji. As a stylist he is unsurpassed. Ona 
bad wicket he can hit as well as anybody. His only disqualification 
seems to have been a want of familiarity with the Australian bowling. 
Sir Timothy O’Brien has also very strong recommendations. He is 
a great bat under any circumstances, is the best man in England to go 
in sixth or seventh, has a wonderful knack of coming off at trying 
crises, and on a difficult wicket his combination of strong defence 
with magnificent hitting power is just what is required. Probably 
no one would have stood a better chance of doing well at the Oval 
in the final match as matters turned out. But in criticising the 
results arrived at by Selection Committees it must always be borne 
in mind that the question before them is not the choice of an Eleven 
of best individual players, but of eleven players who will form the best 
combination. Each man has to be selected in relation to the other ten. 
For instance, in choosing between a hitter and a steady player it is 
obviously necessary to decide, not which one is slightly the better bat 
but, which one fits best into the prospective team. In the case of 
bowlers, it might be right to leave out the second best bowler of a 
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year on the ground that he resembled the first choice too closely. In 
other words, it usually pays to select four bowlers, each the best of a 
different kind, rather than the four intrinsically best. This point 
escapes many well-intentioned people who deluge the Sporting Press 
with letters objecting to the non-selection of this or that player. 

This year the selections met with almost universal approval. No 
one whose opinion is worth anything had any serious fault to find with 
them. There was only one point in connexion with them that caused 
any real discussion: whether Ranjitsinhji ought or ought not to be 
included in the England Eleven. As he is universally regarded as 
the best batsman of the day, there can be no doubt about his being 
worth his place. The question is whether he, being an Indian, ought 
to play for England, and whether, after the M.C.C. Committee decided 
that he ought not, the Surrey and Lancashire Committees were right in 
inviting him to be a member of the Elevens they selected. He has been 
in England since he was fourteen years old; his cricket is entirely 
English ; he has played for Cambridge University, the Gentlemen, and 
Sussex ; if he stood for Parliament and were elected, as he certainly 
would be in a carefully chosen constituency, he could help in making 
additions to our laws and statutes. So there seems to be no valid 
reason why he should not represent us in the field. However, as 
the Australians are Englishmen themselves, it does seem rather hard 
that Rajputana should contribute towards their discomfiture at the 
hands of their mother country. Not that they objected. They were 
asked their opinion, and answered that they saw no reason why 
Ranjitsinhji should not play. And in truth, it would have been a pity 
if the best batsman in the country had not been seen in the highest 
possible class of cricket. 

The further point as to whether the other Committees ought to have 
disregarded the decision of the M.C.C. in the matter is most important, 
as it involves the question of the authority of the M.C.C. Probably 
the M.C.C. made a mistake in not selecting Ranjitsinhji. Surrey and 
Lancashire would have done better to follow the lead of the Club, whose 
decisions are universally recognised as decisive. Some such authority 
must exist for the sake of the game. The club in which this authority 
is centred ought to have its hands strengthened in every possible way. 

To turn to a less contentious topic: the struggle for what is called 
the County Championship has been close and exciting. Four counties 
have been jostling one another for first place in a way that has delighted 
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the large body of people who love tabulated statistics and the ingenious 
elaboration of averages. As a matter of fact, it is almost a misnomer 
to continue to call the competition between the various ‘first-class 
counties as a set of matches to decide which is Champion. In the old 
days when each county played all the others the case was quite different. 
As it is, no such programme is feasible. The number of counties in the 
competition is too large to admit of their all playing home and home 
matches with one another. The struggle for first place might very well 
some year be fought out by two counties who had no match arranged 
between themselves. One of the curious results of the present system is 
the method of calculating the points. Apparently there is no reason 
why a county which only won a single match and drew all the rest 
should not be Champion. The fact is that the public nowadays is so 
keen upon records and champions that it is almost necessary to call 
every exhibition of skill, where its presence and its shillings are 
required, by some name that suggests its favourite hobby. Cricket is 
hardly a game that lends itself well to the League System, which has 
played so great a part in the recent history of Football. Every cricket 
match between two good Elevens ought to be sufficiently interesting in 
itself to draw the crowd. In some cases a county match does stand in 
the popular estimation on its own merits as a match. Usually the loss 
or addition of points in the Championship table is the chief consideration 
with the majority of the spectators. 

In connexion with the County Championship many elements have 
come into the game that do not properly belong to it. Chief among 
these is the large amount of money that passes through the hands of 
County Clubs nowadays. One or two of them are extremely wealthy. 
As a consequence, the number of Professionals has largely increased : 
because counties can afford to keep up a large ground-staff to draw 
upon for their Elevens when occasion arises. Under these circumstances 
it is clear that County Cricket will year by year pass more and more 
into the hands of the Professionals. A large number of Amateurs can 
only play occasionally ; and, other things being equal, it will always 
pay to prefer the Professional, who can play regularly, before the 
Amateur, who cannot. It will be a great pity if County Elevens 
become entirely composed of Professionals. When they do, the decline 
of first-class Cricket as a game will begin. As a class, the Professionals 
are hard-working and respectable. Many of them are most charming 
members of society. But to play a game from love of it is a different 
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thing from making it a profession and a source of income. A strong 
leaven of Amateurism is absolutely necessary for the good of the game. 
This being so it is a great pity that any question should arise as to 
the purity of Amateur Cricket. The so-called sham-amateurism exists 
entirely in the imagination of the few—the very few—discontented 
Professionals, and in the mischief-making columns of certain negligeable 
journals. But all amateurs should take every means to avoid the least 
ground for suspicion. There is absolutely no reason why County Clubs 
which can afford it should not give their Amateurs liberal out-of-pocket 
expenses, provided the money is actually spent in connexion with the 
matches they play. As far as the Professionals are concerned, it would 
obviously be very unfair upon poorer counties if the richer ones offered 
them higher payment. A rich County means large gates, and large 
gates mean a big benefit for any worthy employee when his time comes. 
Excellent relations exist at present between the Amateurs and 
Professionals engaged in first-class Cricket. To maintain these should 
be every cricketer’s aim. Mischief-making of every kind is altogether 
to be deprecated. 

It is certainly not in the interest of Amateur Cricket that any cause 
of stumbling should arise in connexion with the great Amateur match 
of every year—that between the two Universities. It is, of course, 
absurd to impute any unfair or unsportsmanlike intentions to the 
Cambridge Captain of ’96 with regard to the no-ball incident. The 
case has been admirably stated by the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton in an 
article in The Badminton Magazine. At the same time, nothing should 
ever occur in such a match which could possibly cause any discussion or 
dissension. It is devoutly to be hoped that no such scene as occurred 
at Lord’s this year will ever be witnessed again. That the rule is 
wrong is clear. To alter it is difficult. The one consideration that 
_ must be kept in view is: that the privilege of following-on is the only 
thing that sometimes qualifies the enormous disadvantage of losing the 
toss. There are too many advantages already accruing to the side that 
spins the coin successfully. However, the element of chance is one of 
the most attractive points in Cricket. So perhaps it would be a mistake 
to agitate for the abolition of the toss. 

C. B. Fry. 





